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WORK FOR 
CANADIANS | 


Gutting public services to 
give tax cuts to wealthy banks 
and corporations is wrong. 
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Hospitals, schools, community centres, roads, libraries, 
swimming pools—these services benefit everyone and 
create jobs that drive our economy. 


CUPE members are proud to provide these services. 
We're defending them to build a better Canada. Instead 
of cutting vital services, governments should make banks 
and corporations pay their share through fair taxes. 


There's a better way. Find out more at cupe.ca/economics 
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From the Quebec Student Strike to fights against back- 
to-work legislation in Wisconsin last February, we're seeing 
activists prove the efficacy of democratic decision-making, 
in which every participant has a stake in the movement. 
When rank-and-file members directly exercise power, they 
are capable of mounting formidable opposition to neoliberal 


attacks. 
In this issue, we explore the urgent need to unionize 


precarious workers. From women entering the trades in 
Newfoundland to refugees and migrant workers, from young 
people in unpaid internships to non-unionized autowork- 
ers. If unions are to prove their relevance during an era of 
transnational neoliberal assaults on organized labour, they 
need to reach out to young people who have double the 
unemployment rates as the general population. As Ben Sichel 
writes in the closing essay of this issue, we need to place a 
greater emphasis on education and community engagement 
if we are to convince a future generation of the relevance 
of unions. 


REBECCA GRANOVSKY-LARSEN, EpDITOR/PUBLISHER 
rebecca@briarpatchmagazine.com 


Subscriber Alert 


It has come to our attention that some 
subscribers may have received a faulty copy of 
the September/October 2012 issue with pages 
13-16 absent and pages 9-12 repeated. We 
sincerely apologize for this regrettable printing 
error, and ask that you please contact us at 
publisher@briarpatchmagazine.com or 
1-877-431-5777 so that we can determine the 
extent of the misprint and take appropriate 
measures to rectify the mistake. We will gladly 
send a new copy of the issue to all of our readers 
who have been affected. We are grateful for your 
patience as we set out to resolve this matter, and 
assure you that we are taking steps to ensure this 
will not be repeated. 








QR LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


organizing the unorganized 


en officials moved to evict Occupy activists from 

Victoria Park in London, Ontario, last November, 

members of the Canadian Auto Workers Local 

27 and the Ontario Federation of Labour arrived en masse 
to aid in defending the encampment. 

Such acts of solidarity do not go unnoticed. When workers 
at Catepillar Inc. were locked out two months later, Occupy 
London activists issued a global call for solidarity and 
undertook direct action training to occupy the factory. As 
Occupy London activist Anthony Verberckmoes told Rabble: 
“We used civil disobedience and direct action. We didn't rely 
on the political institutions to get us what we want because 
we've lost faith in them.” 

If the trend toward casualized labour is not vigorously 
fought by labour activists, we can expect the working condi- 
tions of all workers to further deteriorate. As Megan Kinch 
notes in her article on non-unionized autoworkers, “The fate 
of CAW unionized workers is going to depend on their ability 
to organize unrepresented parts and autoworkers. The wider 
the wage gap grows between unionized and non-unionized 
workers, the more concessions CAW autoworkers will have 


to endure.” 






Thank you. 


As a grassroots publication, Briarpatch exists because 
of the support and generosity of donors like you. 
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| Writing in the Margins 


| Second Annual Creative Writing Contest 


Briarpatch is now accepting submissions of original, unpublished writing in the categories of short fiction and creative 
non-fiction (memoir, personal essay, literary journalism) that bring to life issues of political, social and environmental 
justice. We want writing from the edges - from new writers who have something important to say, or from longtime 

writers who can show us a new way of seeing things. We want bold and courageous writing that pushes the boundaries 
between fact and fiction, between journalism and prose, and that deconstructs tough issues in inventive, original ways. 


| This years short story entries will be judged by acclaimed novelist and poet ZOE WHITTALL. She is the author of the 
Lambda award-winning Holding Still for as Long as Possible, and Bottle Rocket Hearts, which was named a Globe and 
Mail Best Book of the Year and is among the CBC Canada Reads Top Ten Essential Novels of the Decade. 





Creative non-fiction entries will be judged by best-selling author, actor, and award-winning playwright 
CARMEN AGUIRRE. Aguirre's Something Fierce: Memoirs of a Revolutionary Daughter, which chronicles her story 
as a young resistance fighter against Chilean dictator Augusto Pinochet, won the 2012 CBC Canada Reads contest. 


With $750 in cash prizes and publication in Briarpatch Magazine up for grabs, this opportunity is not to be missed! 
Submissions should not exceed 2500 words. The deadline for entry is December 1, 2012. 


See briarpatchmagazine.com for full contest details and an exclusive interview with Carmen Aguirre and Zoe Whittall. 





Canadian Office and Professional Employees Union Local 7 | 
| “Actively organizing the prairies" 


Avenue ~ Regina, SK ~ S4T 1J3 ~ Phone: (306) 352-4240 ~ Toll-free: 1-877-COPE397 ~ email: cope397@sasktel.net ~ www.cope397.ca 
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Brian Grandbois, a land defender from the Cold Lake First Nation in northern Alberta 


Trespassers on their own land? 


Military encroachment and resource extraction are displacing traditional economies 


Lake First Nation band council has also 
signed agreements with hydrocarbon 
corporations, and owns a number of 
contracting companies serving the 
military and oil and gas industries. 

“They're extracting huge amounts 
of resources, both in gas and oil. You 
know, the Native people might be small 
players,’ Grandbois told Briarpatch in 
an interview. “But we were promised 
that we'd be able to train our people 
and have steam engineers and peo- 
ple, you know, with education, to fit 
into that whole economic scenario. 
But if you look in the Air Weapons 
Range today in 2012, you'll find the 
Denesuline are cleaning toilets for 
executives? 


longtime land defender from Cold Lake 
First Nation in Alberta, told Briarpatch. 
“The energy corporations have access to 
Dene Nene [land] and the Denesuline 
are reduced to beggars and trespassers 
on their homeland” 

Sixty years ago, the construction of 
the Cold Lake air force base and the 
million-hectare Cold Lake Air Weapons 
Range (CLAWR), spanning the Alberta- 
Saskatchewan border, resulted in the 
displacement of many Indigenous 
people from their traditional territories. 
The CLAWR is Canada’s only tactical 
bombing range, and is now home to oil 
and gas extraction activities as well. 

Aside from a land claim settlement 
concerning the military base, the Cold 
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By Sandra Cuffe 
Photos by Johnny Marceland 


obs. Ina nutshell, this is the solution 
proposed by government and indus- 
try for communities facing high 
evels of poverty and unemployment 
in northern Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Economic development based on 
resource extraction and other high- 
impact activities continues at the 
expense of traditional Indigenous 
land-based economies. While military, 
oil and gas, and uranium industry 
development in traditional Dene, Cree, 
and Métis territories offers some wage 
labour, it displaces traditional labour 
such as hunting, trapping, fishing, and 
gathering. 
"Once there's development in an 
area, we're shut off; Brian Grandbois, a 


the development of Key Lake and other 
uranium mines. Speaker after speaker 
spoke of the gradual disappearance of 
wild game and other animals. "There's 
definitely something wrong in our trad- 
itional areas; Dene Elder Delia Black 
told participants at the camp through 
a translator. "All the wild food that we 
used to have, it's not there anymore,’ 
she said. 

Traditional herbalist Victor Mispounas 
knows the lands, forests and lakes of 
northwestern Saskatchewan well. He 
whistles as he walks, skirting around the 
Lac Ile-a-la-Crosse lakeshore, looking 
for wild mint. His tall, wiry frame disap- 
pears into the brush only to reappear 
seconds later, pointing out another 
medicinal plant and explaining its use. 
"There's not too many traditional people 
like me who practice herbal cures. It has 
almost all been lost — everything, just 
about everything lost,” says Mispounas. 

People travel from near and far for 
healing at Victor Mispounas' home on 
the La Plonge reserve, part of the English 
River First Nation. He learned most of 
his plant knowledge in secret, at a time 
when traditional practices were forbid- 
den by federal government agents. The 
intergenerational teaching of medicinal 
plant knowledge was interrupted by the 
residential school system, and the fear 
of being jailed or having one's children 
taken away for using traditional meth- 
ods of healing. 

Seated at a picnic table by the shore 
of South Bay as storm clouds roll in, 
Mispounas tells Briarpatch how he was 
one of the lucky ones and how he gained 
the knowledge that allows him to carry 
on his work today. "Ihere were just a few 
odd ones like my parents, [who] taught 
me in secret,’ he says. He recalls how 
his parents of mixed Cree, Dene, and 
Saulteaux descent instilled in him from 
a young age the need to stay silent about 
what he learned with them in the bush. 
“Even at that time, I remember them say- 
ing, you know..'whatever we teach you 
here, don't tell anybody. Don'tlet nobody 
know, even your best friend?" Today, 
Mispounas is an active member of the 
Committee for Future Generations. In 
the summer of 2011, he participated 
in the 7,000 Generations Wanska! walk 


TY 


A Cameco billboard promoting uranium mining in northern Saskatchewan. 


Beauval and elsewhere in Saskatchewan 
to pick berries and gather medicinal 
plants. 

When berry- pickers cross the provin- 
cial border, they find that even further 
north another industry continues to 
expand. A Cameco billboard along the 
roadside promotes uranium mining, 
proclaiming that Cameco is "Canada's 
#1 industrial employer of Aboriginal 
people” 

Northern Saskatchewan is the lead- 
ing global producer of uranium, and 
home to all uranium currently mined 
in Canada. Two of the world’s leading 
uranium mining companies ~ 
Saskatoon-based Cameco and French 
corporation AREVA — dominate the 
landscape. The province’s Northern 
Administrative District has a population 
of almost 37,000, approximately 80 per 
cent of whom are Indigenous -- princi- 
pally Dene, Cree and Métis. 

The effects of decades of uranium 
mining are felt throughout the North. At 
a Survival Celebration Camp in August 
2012 at Lac Île-à-la-Crosse’s South Bay, 
Elders from Patuanak, Pinehouse, and 
beyond explained that their opposition 
to a potential nuclear waste storage site 
near their communities is informed in 
part by the changes they have seen in 
their traditional lands over the course of 
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Not only are local First Nations 
workers relegated to the lowest tiers 
of employment, but when industry, 
money, and economic opportunity take 
precedence over the survival of future 
generations, the price tag is high, says 
Grandbois. 

Cold Lake First Nation members 
are permitted to hunt inside parts of 
the CLAWR on weekends, unless the 
Canadian Forces decide otherwise due 
to military exercises or other events. 
Oil and gas extraction both in and out 
of the CLAWR has further reduced 
the accessible land base. “Hunting was 
always a part of the Dene culture...But 
the Denesuline of Cold Lake now have 
nowhere to hunt,” says Grandbois. 

Over the past six decades, military 
and extractive industry development 
in the area have steadily taken over 
the lands used for basic survival, and 
continue to leave toxic waste behind. 

“Nobody traps anymore. A few odd 
people fish,” Cold Lake Elder Sam 
Minoose told Briarpatch in an inter- 
view at Palmbere Lake. "All the old 
berry patches are fenced off. We have 
to go miles, like into Saskatchewan,’ he 
says. Minoose is one of many people 
from Cold Lake and other areas domi- 
nated by industrial development in 
northeastern Alberta who now travel to 
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Victor Mispounas learned herbal medicines covertly. 


opment based on extractive industries. 

The footprint of the military, oil and 
gas, and uranium industries continues to 
grow in the North, and the displacement 
of land-based life in Dene, Cree, and 
Métis traditional territories continues. 

Indeed, there are some jobs, as gov- 
ernment and industry claim. But the 
cost is high. The reality, as explained 
by Grandbois, is, "We run into big steel 
gates that say 'no trespassing' on our 
own territories” © 
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“There's not too many traditional people like me who 
practice herbal cures. It has almost all been lost." 


— TRADITIONAL HERBALIST VICTOR MISPOUNAS 


discussion about the future and sus- 
tainability of northern Saskatchewan. 
Longtime outspoken opponents of 
the uranium industry, they envision a 
northern economy based on an entirely 
different model of resource use. 
According to Ric, organizations, 
government agencies, and companies 
come to the north proposing solutions. 
Outside agencies cite the high levels 
of poverty and unemployment in the 
region, while the uranium and timber 
industries extract billions of dollars 
worth of resources from northern 
Saskatchewan. "We live in a resource- 
rich area...We should be rich,’ he says 
atthe at the Survival Celebration Camp. 
The Richardsons propose a model of 
northern development involving trad- 
itional knowledge and activities based 
on fair trade principles. They have been 
trying to get a non-timber forest product 
co-operative off the ground to process 
wild blueberries and eliminate the 
intermediary between pickers and the 
market. Their proposal is dependent on 
the protection of the land, and challenges 
the dominant model of northern devel- 


Steelworkers 


UNITED STEELWORKERS 
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usw.ca 
In Saskatoon: 306-382-2122 
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Saskatoon District Area Council 


from Pinehouse to Regina to protest 
nuclear waste transport and storage. 
Despite advice urging him to take a 
break when the soles of his feet were 
covered in blisters and sores, he would 
often hit the road early in the morning 
before some people even woke up. 
Protecting medicinal plants in the 
region is at the root of his involvement. 
“That’s why I joined the movement. 
When I joined the walk against nuclear 
waste last summer, that was my main 
reason for joining, [to] protect our wild 
medicinal plants. I’m very afraid that 
if some nuclear disaster ever occurred 
from the burial of wastes that all our 
plants would all be destroyed...And 
then where would I go from there? 
Where would my future generations 
go from there? That's what I joined for 
- [to] protect our lands and resources, 
our herbal medicines,’ says Mispounas. 
Métis couple Rose and Ric Richardson 
also harvest medicinal herbs, berries 
and other plants both for their own 
use and to share with others. Their 
Green Lake café, the Keewatin Junction 
Station, is often a hub of activity and 
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INTERNS, UNITE! 


(you have nothing to lose - literally) 


Not everyone can afford to work for free. But amid mounting student debt and diminishing job 


prospects, unpaid internships are fast becoming an obligatory rung on today’s shaky career ladder. 
Disenchanted interns are fighting back. 


but they come with no guarantees: a 
2012 survey by the National Association 
of Colleges and Employers in the U.S. 
reveals that a slim 37 per cent of unpaid 
interns received job offers. 

More importantly, few people can 
afford to work for free. If doing an 
unpaid internship persists as an obliga- 
tory rung on today's shaky career ladder, 
the professions drawing on this system 
will be transformed to favour those from 
wealthier backgrounds. Beyond parents 
(not all of whom can remortgage to 
support their 22-year-old's cashless gig 
in an expensive city), subsidies come 
from personal loans or part-time jobs. 
Internships supply a lesson not only in 
class inequality, but ageism, too. "Paying 
your dues" is a lazy cliché rather than an 
ethical argument for why it's acceptable 
for young people to donate their labour. 

Once an intern, it is difficult to take 
a stand against one's exploitation. 
Internships effectively have gag orders 
built into them. No matter how distaste- 
ful their quasi-job, few interns would 
jeopardize the bait (graduating to full- 
time, a glowing reference) or annihilate 
their reputation for being "agreeable" by 
speaking out. 

Interns are not only silenced, they also 
are invisible. Despite the growing con- 
troversy surrounding these positions, no 
official count of the intern population 
exists. Andrew Langille, a Toronto- 
based employment lawyer and vocal 
critic of unpaid internships, estimates 
there are about 200,000 in Canada. 
But it's a handful of intern celebs that 


By Greig de Peuter, Nicole Cohen, and Enda Brophy 


momentum. "This isn't something that 
I had planned to do for a long time;' says 
the association's chair, Claire Seaborn. 
The idea to form an intern-rights 
group came to her while chatting to 
friends about internships over beers. 
“There’s been so much interest in [the 
association] that I’m, like, ‘OK, I guess 
we should just keep doing it.” 

And there are plenty of reasons to 
keep doing it. Mainstream mentality 


If decent, full-time work 
is getting harder to come 
by, the same can't be said 
for internships, whether 
unpaid or barely paid. 


holds that internships are “win-win”: 
employers get to test drive potential 
recruits and have some humdrum tasks 
attended to; interns get to preview an 
occupation, gain valuable work experi- 
ence, and make connections needed to 
launch a career. This rationale, however, 
ignores the power relations under- 
pinning the internship system. 

One of the many grievances piling 
up against internships is that unpaid 
interns frequently perform work that 
used to be done by entry-level paid staff. 
Interns are also denied access to labour 
protections and benefits extended to 
traditional workers. Internships may 
provide the proverbial foot in the door, 
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Illustrations by Shantala Robinson 
uck your unpaid internship.” 
This was one of the more colour- 


« 
Е: slogans scrawled on a sign at 


the peak of the Occupy movement. 
Held up by young people who stand to 
lose large from financial-crisis fallout, 
placards like these are refreshingly frank 
refusals of the mantra that we must be 
willing to do “more for less" nowadays. 
A 2lst-century update on Bartleby's 
famous reply to the duties assigned by 
his boss — "I'd prefer not to" — the intern 
invective expresses the frustration bub- 
bling among youth facing mounting 
student debt and diminishing prospects 
for employment. 

If decent, full-time work is getting 
harder to come by, the same can't be 
said for internships, whether unpaid or 
barely paid. Internships received a slew 
of media attention after Ross Perlin 
published his exposé, Intern Nation: 
How to Earn Nothing and Learn Little in 
the Brave New Economy. Less attention 
has been paid to the swell of activism 
confronting exploitative internships and 
the cultural conditions that condone 
them. From street protests to online 
campaigns, the emerging intern activ- 
ism is one part of the wider effort by 
fresh actors to reformat labour politics 
for precarious times. 

Take, for example, the Canadian 
Intern Association. Founded in May, 
the association is perhaps the first 
group organizing to address un- and 
underpaid internships in Canada. The 
20-somethings who attend its meetings 
are swept up in the anti-internship 


realize that their bottom line is at risk, 
their attorneys are going to say, 'you 
can't do that anymore? And there will 
be a sea change.” 

Legal challenges have had some 
success in reclaiming wages. In the 
U.K., the National Union of Journalists, 
through its "Cashback for Interns" 
campaign, helped win a 2011 case for 
a 21-year old ex-unpaid intern whose 
eight-hour days included the supremely 
ironic task of “hiring new interns.” If the 
cost of legal proceedings 
and settlements threaten 
to exceed that of simply 
paying interns mini- 
mum wage, the media 
industry's intern party 
just might wrap up in a 
courtroom. 

Given this, it's not sur- 
prising that the Canadian 
Intern Association was 
founded by a law student 
and that young media 
workers have made a 
strong showing at the 
group's meetings. In 
Ontario, where the asso- 
ciation is based, there are 
no regulations covering 
unpaid internships per 
se. However, the province's Employment 
Standards Act does set out criteria that 
companies using "trainees" must follow. 
It explicitly states that internships must 
benefit interns, not employers. "If [the 
criteria] are not met,’ says Seaborn, 
"then the intern should be getting 
minimum wage.” 

Even so, many interns are more 
interested in making a good impres- 
sion than consulting employment 
regulations. The Canadian Intern 
Association wants to "raise awareness" 
about existing regulations and "enforce 
the law.’ Such a mandate generates the 
rather paradoxical scenario ofa group of 
volunteers doing the job of government 
employees, extending even further the 
range of work outsourced to interns. 

Seaborn describes the Canadian 
Intern Association as an advocacy group 
that views employers as potential part- 
ners in the effort to improve internships. 
Eventually, she wants the association 


accounts, Facebook pages, and blogs like 
Canada-based Internsheep and Youth 
and Work. 

Intern activists point to a galloping 
youth unemployment rate, a super- 
competitive labour market that pres- 
sures job seekers to one-up each other, 
and the tendency of unpaid internships 
to replace entry-level openings. That 
current and former interns are speaking 
out also reflects a political shift. "We 
are coming out of a period of intense 





neoliberalism and a retrenchment of 
the social welfare state,’ says Langille, 
"and people are getting more comfort- 
able fighting battles involving labour’ 
Occupy is an obvious example. "There's 
a generation coming into the workforce 
that's never been in it before; adds 
Langille. "And I don't think they're lik- 
ing what they see.” 

Litigation is one tactic activists are 
using. A common critique of intern- 
ships is that interns are misclassified: 
employers designate someone an 
"intern" but assign them work other- 
wise performed by a paid employee. 
American media companies engaged 
in this practice are now in the spotlight 
as defendants in class-action lawsuits, 
including suits against magazine pub- 
lisher Hearst Corporation and Fox 
Entertainment Group. "Ihese court 
cases are absolutely necessary, says a 
participant of the New York City-based 
Intern Labor Rights. "Once [companies] 





attracts most attention: Kanye West 
interned at Italian fashion label, Fendi; 
Lady Gaga with Irish hat designer, Philip 
Treacy; The Hills’ Lauren Conrad at Teen 
Vogue. This glamorous cast is unlikely to 
discourage applications to intern in the 
media and cultural industries, which, 
critics charge, are the worst culprits of 
intern injustice. 

On a recent CBC Radio program, a 
former music industry intern said her 
tasks included “cleaning bathrooms.” 
It’s an attention-grabbing 
vignette, and one that 
challenges the increas- 
ingly unhelpful myth that 
interns merely shuttle 
caffeine to higher-ups. It 
also undermines compa- 
nies’ claims that interns 
mainly obtain career 
training and therefore 
don’t merit a paycheque. 
Interns do a wide range 
of valuable work that 
companies normally pay 
workers to do. A sur- 
vey by the U.K. National 
Union of Journalists 
found that nearly 80 per 
cent of journalism interns 
who published content 
while on a work experience program 
were not paid for it. When unpaid 
interns do revenue-generating work in 
the arts, media, and culture, corpora- 
tions are cashing in on young workers’ 

passions. “Just because [someone] likes 
to design, doesn't mean they shouldn't 
be getting paid; says Seaborn. 


Interns strike back 
bs о gratis to wipe down 
a urinal is a far cry from the 
glamourized activities of the "creative 
class." Disenchanted interns are fight- 
ing back. Groups tackling exploitative 
internships have sprung up interna- 
tionally over the past few years: Intern 
Aware in Britain, Intern Labor Rights 
in the U.S., Génération Précaire in 
France, Repubblica degli Stagisti in 
Italy, and Hague Interns Association in 
the Netherlands, for example. Current 
and former interns and their allies track 
intern issues online through Twitter 
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the industry for five years... This whole 
idea that their contribution doesn't 
mean anything yet, has no value, they've 
completely internalized [it]. It's horrify- 
ing to watch." 

Which makes this surge of intern 
activism all the more inspiring, espe- 
cially at a time when making connec- 


One of the many grievances 
piling up against 
internships is that unpaid 
interns frequently perform 
work that used to be done 
by entry-level paid staff. 


tions on LinkedIn is often the closest 
one gets to collective action in the 
labour market. These groups arise from 
the realization that it's not personal 
failings but systemic forces that make 
a meaningful, sustainable livelihood so 
elusive. And that if you want to make a 
change, you can't do it alone. 

These initiatives mostly bypass the 
aging unions that have had difficulty or 
no interest in engaging young people. 
Youth-led groups are reviving interest in 
issues at the heart of the labour move- 
ment: corporate exploitation, economic 
justice, and social protection. What's 
more, they are experimenting with ways 
to mobilize and support people beyond 
the shrinking base of the established 
unions. 

A partnership between the U.K. 
Trades Union Congress (TUC) and the 
National Union of Students (NUS) to 
tackle intern rights issues in Britain is 
a promising sign of collaboration. In 
February, the TUC, which represents 
54 unions and over six million workers, 
partnered with the NUS to launch a 
year-long campaign to advocate for fair 
treatment of interns. The TUC devel- 
opeda free smartphone app that informs 
users about interns’ legal rights, provides 
social media updates from advocacy 
groups, and helps calculate wages owed. 

Intern-focused advocacy is a step 
forward for labour politics. If these 
groups' gains ultimately result in com- 


England, underscore the point. As an 
Intern Labor Rights participant says, 
“The reputational risk is so high for 
someone to speak out.” 

Even under the cloak of anonymity, 
many groups take a confrontational 
approach, such as publicly “naming 
and shaming” companies that post 
unpaid internships online. In addition 
to producing its Surviving Internships: 
A Counter Guide to Free Labour in the 
Arts, the Carrotworkers’ Collective has 
been involved in street-level protest 
against austerity. 

The group has attended demonstra- 
tions dangling carrot sculptures — the 
“carrot” in question being the promise 
of autonomy in creative work — and car- 
rying signs with messages like “intern- 
ship = infinite free labour.’ Over the 
next year, the Intern Aware Street Team 
will hit the streets of London, holding 
flashmobs and pulling stunts outside 
businesses that hire unpaid interns. 

Intern Labor Rights, a subgroup 
of Arts & Labor, which grew out of 
Occupy Wall Street, has put forward 
a straightforward ethical injunction 
— “Pay Your Interns!” — which they have 
silkscreened onto T-shirts. In its first 
intervention, the group sent a letter to 
the New York Foundation for the Arts 
requesting that it stop posting unpaid 
internships at for-profit companies 
on its job board. This summer, it took 
its message to the streets, descending 
on Times Square to chat with New 
Yorkers about unpaid internships in 
the creative industries and beyond. 


Canaries in the coal mine 


s one member of Intern Labor 

Rights sees it, the tendency among 
young, aspiring cultural workers to 
devalue their own labour is a challenge 
to the growth of intern labour activism. 
“This generation doesn’t even look at it 
as exploitation,” this member says. “I 
don’t know howa bunch of smart, highly 
educated, willing workers can walk into 
an office or onto a film set or into a 
gallery, contribute all that intelligence, 
energy, and enthusiasm to an organiza- 
tion [and its] bottom line, and then think 
they didn’t have anything to contribute 
because they [haven't] already worked in 
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to prepare a best-practices internship 
guide and offer a "stamp of approval" 
to companies that play fair. Although 
it strategically avoids an adversarial 
stance, the Canadian Intern Association 
is not antithetical to a union ethos. After 
all, Seaborn says that the project sprang 
from the idea of "organizing a group of 
people that are currently not organized? 
And interns are extremely challenging 
to organize, not least because they are 
dispersed across so many worksites and 
fill fleeting positions. School is one place, 
however, where past, current, and future 
interns congregate in droves. Colleges 
and universities are becoming a strategic 
site for organizing. Campuses are a 
decisive institutional link in the unpaid 
labour chain: career centres advertise 
dubious unpaid positions at for-profit 
companies, academic programs charge 
tuition fees for credits earned through 
unpaid placements, and teachers, as 
an Intern Labor Rights activist puts it, 
advise their students, "Oh, what you 
need to do in your summers is intern? 
It’s encouraging then that the 
Canadian Intern Association received 
a formal expression of support from the 
executive of the Ryerson Students' Union 
(RSU). Melissa Palermo, vice-president 
of education for the RSU, sees the col- 
laboration as a natural alliance since the 
job of a students’ union is to“advocate 
for students” who face a triple challenge: 
rising tuition fees, rising debt, and rising 
unemployment. As Palermo notes, the 
internship issue is especially acute for 
students in communications, fine arts, 
and design programs. At the provincial 
level, the Canadian Federation of 
Students-Ontario passed a motion in 
August condemning exploitative unpaid 
internships. 


Naming and shaming 


ntern activism bears the marks of 

the precarious conditions in which 
interns find themselves in distinct ways. 
Activists emphasize the importance 
of sharing personal experiences of 
exploitative internships, but the empha- 
sis on exposure goes hand-in-hand with 
a need to preserve interns’ anonymity. 
The masks worn by members of the 
Carrotworkers’ Collective of London, 













Intern Labor Rights 

A New York City-based offshoot of 
Occupy Wall Street that seeks to raise 
awareness about exploitation in the 
intern labour market. 
internlaborrights.wordpress.com 











National Union of Journalists 

A British union that files claims for 
backpay on behalf of unpaid interns. 
nuj.org.uk 









Pay The Writer! 

A campaign by the National Writers 
Union (U.S.) opposing the "race to 
the bottom" in online publishing. 
paythewriter.org 










The Model Alliance 

A non-profit organization pushing for 
higher labour standards for models in 
the U.S. fashion industry. 
modelalliance.org 









Trades Union Congress 

A U.K. trade union organization running 
a campaign against unfair internships 
with the National Union of Students. 
rightsforinterns.org.uk 








W.A.G.E. (Working Artists and the 
Greater Economy) 

A New York City-based group that 
focuses on regulating the payment of 
artist fees by nonprofit art institutions. 
wageforwork.com 
























A directory of groups opposing unpaid internships 


Canadian Intern Association 

A Toronto-based organization 
advocating against the exploitation of 
interns. 

internassociation.ca 


Carrotworkers' Collective 

A London-based (U.K.) group of 
current and former interns, cultural 
workers, and educators undertaking 
participatory action research around 
unpaid internships. 
carrotworkers.wordpress.com 


Freelancers Union 

A New York-based non-profit 
promoting the interests of 
independent workers through 
advocacy, education, and services. 
freelancersunion.org 


Génération Précaire 

A France-based organization 
campaigning around internships and 
youth employment issues. 
generation-precaire.org 


Hague Interns Association 

A Netherlands-based association of 
interns working to protect the rights of 
interns at an inter-governmental level. 
hagueinternsassociation.org 


Intern Aware 
A U.K. organization promoting fair 


access to, and payment of, internships. 


internaware.org 


Further information 


Internsheep 


An informational website about 


internships and intern rights in 
Canada. 
internsheep.wordpress.com 












Youth and Work 
A resource that aims to provide 
young people with the information 
to navigate workplace law. 
youthandwork.ca 









pelling governments to more rigor- 
ously enforce existing regulations or 
in shaming individual companies into 
implementing "ethical" internships, 
meaningful progress will have been 
made. But an opportunity will also have 

been missed to name and act against a 

wider problem. 

Unpaid internships are not an isolated 
issue. They're one of many forms of free 
labour flourishing in the most celebrated 
quarters of the creative industries: citi- 
zen journalists contribute photographs, 
articles, and commentary to large, 
private news organizations; unpaid 
reality television participants replace 
paid actors on scripted programs; and 
professional writers work for free for 
large, profitable corporations. The 
cumulative effect of serial internships 
and zero-wages is the devaluation of 
labour, wage depression across the 
labour market, and the acclimatization 
of a generation of indebted workers 
to hustling from gig to gig with few 
expectations of their employers. 

Unpaid work has emerged as a flash- 

point issue for activists. Consider a 
handful of U.S. examples. The group 
W.A.G.E (Working Artists and the 
Greater Economy) is fighting for artists 
to be paid for gallery shows in more than 
just "exposure" The Model Alliance is 
calling attention to the fashion indus- 
try's habit of paying models in clothes. 
Pay The Writer!, a campaign run by the 
National Writers Union, is challenging 
non-payments for writers on sites like 
the Huffington Post. The Freelancers 
Union is pressing for an Unpaid Wages 
Bill to aid freelancers whose clients don't 
pay up. 

The time is ripening for a cross- 
sectoral campaign against unpaid work 
that includes internships, but also is 
larger than internships. Much larger. 
Under capitalism, all workers endure 
the problem of unpaid labour, or those 
parts of our days, weeks, or lives that 
generate economic value but for which 
we receive no payment in return. So 
although interns are canaries in the 
coal mine of the austerity economy, 
the message of the intern activists, 
boiled down, has 9996 relevance: Don't 
be undersold. 6 
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recarious jobs mean more insecurity, unstable hours, low wages and minimal benefits. 


Millions of Canadian workers are now mired in these kinds of jobs, 
often found in temporary, seasonal, part-time or self-employed forms of work. 


Increasingly, unemployed workers say that’s all there is. 


Across the globe it’s a growing problem. 


SPEAK OUT! 





For more information, visit: www.caw.ca/en/7688.htm Wuww.eawica 


A long-simmering crisis in migrant health care 


Faced with devastating cuts, frequent discrimination, and hardening borders, refugees, foreign 
workers, and undocumented migrants alike are bearing the brunt of health-care cuts. 





Community organizer Byron Cruz at a recent Health 
for All demonstration in Vancouver. Photo: David Ball 


those hernias for the full season until 
they go home. Sometimes they have 
broken toes or fingers, or cavities that 
are really painful. They just take it, 
because they don't want to jeopardize 
their work. They are told all the time 
that they've come here to work: not to 
complain, not to ask questions. If they 
don't like it, there are 10 other workers 
waiting to take their job?” 

In an era of cutbacks — particularly 
under austerity reforms like reducing 
migrant wages to 15 per cent below 
median regional incomes - a long- 
simmering migrant health crisis is 
exploding. 

A spokesperson for Human Resources 
and Skills Development Canada 
(HRSDC) told Briarpatch that new 
wages obey existing minimums and 
simply drop migrants' earnings to match 
those of Canadians. They insist foreign 


Just like Juan, migrant workers and 
refugees are demanding dignity, often 
at great risk, both individually and 
collectively. Despite government assur- 
ances of workplace inspections, viola- 
tion penalties, and coverage for all, ask 
anyone treating migrants and the horror 
stories pile up. Those who speak out say 
they are placed on visa blacklists by their 
own governments. 

The repercussions are often deadly. In 
June, Mexican blueberry farm worker 
Luis Perez Dzul developed brain cancer, 
believed to be linked to pesticides. After 
surgery in B.C. he was ordered home - 
only to die two weeks later in Mexico. 
Other foreign workers' nightmares 
include a series of mushroom fume 
fatalities in Vancouver, and a van crash 
in Stratford, ON, that killed 11 farm 
workers, most of whom were from Peru. 

Other injuries, if not deadly, are life- 
altering. A Mexican jockey crashes, 
breaking his legs and killing his horse; 
he's ordered to pay tens of thousands of 
dollars for surgery, loses his job, and must 
leave Canada. A fruit-picker with a work- 
related knee injury is charged $700 for 
hospital care; when he can't pay, police are 
called. Workers, forced to pass medical 
exams before arrival, are returned home 
broken and unable to afford care. 

"This is almost a situation like feudal 
times,’ says AWA's Gil Aguilar, explain- 
ing that workers face pressure to work 
despite injuries or illness. “[Bosses] want 
their employees — their serfs — to be as 
ignorant and quiet as possible. 

"Health is one of the most obvious 
windows into all the conditions they 
have to face, because it's so basic. Some 
workers...have hernias. They'll bear 
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By David P. Ball 


hen Juan's finger got caught 
in a carrot-peeling machine 
last year — almost dropping 


his digit into his carrots — his cry imme- 
diately caught co-workers' attention. 

"Ahh! My finger! My finger!" he 
screamed. Juan's boss approached, 
concerned. 

"How is the machine?" the boss asked, 
"Is it still working?" 

Juan, a temporary Mexican worker 
in Cloverdale, B.C., wasn't sent to a 
hospital. He was given a Band-Aid and 
a glove and ordered to return to work. 
But he refused, demanding his right to 
treatment. He phoned the Agriculture 
Workers Alliance (AWA), a union- 
linked organization offering support 
to foreign farm workers. AWA's Raul 
Gatica rushed him to the doctor. 

“|The doctor] sewed the finger on, and 
after that she asked where the worker 
was working,’ Gatica recalls. 

"After that, the doctor never sent a 
report to WorkSafeBC [the province's 
worker compensation program]. She 
didn't even want to give him a day off 
work. I asked why? I had to push and 
push and push until she gave him a doc- 
tors' note for some days off work — only 
after I pushed her” 

Doctors are legally obligated to report 
to WorkSafe if a patient informs them of 
injuries incurred while working. In this 
case, however, Gatica says they had to 
use repeated pressure from AWA to get 
the doctor to file a report. 

Gatica alleges a pattern of collusion 
between bosses and cherry-picked, 
employer-sympathetic physicians, one 
of many barriers faced by Canada's 
150,000 migrant workers. 








migrant-founded mobile clinics to safety 
workshops and political advocacy. 

Byron Cruz, a refugee from 
Guatemala's civil war, agrees. After 
arriving, he volunteered in Vancouver's 
Downtown Eastside among many Latin 
Americans involved in the earliest 
campaigns for needle exchanges, safe 
injection sites, and harm reduction. He 
began sharing his community organ- 
izing experience from Guatemala. 

"We came from experiences where 
we were losing our friends in the civil 
war in Guatemala...and we came with 
a great experience in organizing com- 
munities in our country of origin,’ 
Cruz explains. "At least here, we had 
a chance to look for solutions. We saw 
that, as immigrants, we could use our 
expertise in organizing communities to 
start something. 

"But I don't believe self-organizing is 
just about creating health services. It is 
also a way to pressure governments, to 
let them know they're responsible for 
providing and facilitating health саге” 

Self-organizing also means coalition- 
building. In response to health barriers 
for refugees, foreign workers, and 
undocumented people, a new coalition 
has emerged: Sanctuary Health. The 
group joins activists, doctors, social 
workers, and farm worker advocates in 
demanding that health-care providers 
accommodate open access to services. 

"We want to see a policy of zero bar- 
riers for refugee claimants; Cruz says. 
"We would like to also see Medical 
Services Plan [B.C. health care] imple- 
mented for migrants in general.” 

The crisis is not only for newcomers. 

“This should be a wake-up call for 
Canadians, because these migrants are 
facing the same health-care system that 
we are, as Canadians, but on the fringe,’ 
Aguilar concludes. “This health-care 
system we have in Canada, even though 
it’s better than others, is being gradually 
gutted. It’s treating all of us worse. 

“This is not an isolated area of migrant 
workers versus health care. It’s all con- 
nected: through health, we can see the 
most basic aspects of how things are 
not working” © 
Some names have been changed to 
avoid repercussions from employers. 


“There will be children with epilepsy 
who won't receive anti-seizure medica- 
tion. There will be adults with heart 
failure who won't receive diuretics. 
And there will be children who need 
insulin whose parents cannot provide 
it. With luck, these individuals may get 
to hospital in time to avoid tragedy. But 
obviously not all will make it. Clearly, 
our government has undertaken a 
program of scapegoating our weakest 
and most voiceless among us.” 

For Iranian refugee Tara Pedra, a 
translator at Bridge Refugee Clinic, the 
health cuts are inexplicable. “A refugee 
life...is very, very difficult and hard,” she 
says. “Many who were healthy in the 
beginning, in the transition countries, 
become sick; they become ill, they 
become depressed. 

“Now when they come to Canada, 
through the whole trauma, it really 
makes me sad there will be no medica- 
tion or medical assistance for them. 
How can we havea healthy society when 
we treat them like this?” 

For Aguilar, the health issues of 
temporary workers, undocumented 
migrants, and refugees are linked. 

“The most obvious connection is that 
{they are all] building this country,’ he 
explains. “Refugees and migrants both 
come here and build our economy to 
support their living. 

“We are benefiting from the horrible 
conditions of temporary workers and 
refugees, whether they are in the fields, 
in hotels, restaurants, or in our houses 
taking care of our children and our 
elderly, they often work the same jobs. 
The connection is very clear to me. 
They lack access to the same rights and 
benefits that we think we have.” 

Joy, a Filipina domestic worker, told 
Briarpatch she felt like a prisoner in 
bosses’ homes, where she is prevented 
from seeing a doctor, making phone 
calls, or communicating with her family. 

The medical implications of isolation 
are clear, and abuse and homesickness 
foster depression. But domestic workers 
are resisting by creating support groups 
and educating people about their rights. 

Across the board, self-organization, 
community mobilization, and migrant 
leadership are key themes - from 
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workers have health coverage: private 
for three months, followed by medicare. 

"Temporary foreign workers have the 
same rights and protections as Canadian 
workers under applicable federal and 
provincial employment standards and 
labour laws, and they are paid at the 
same wage as a Canadian worker for 
the same job in the same location,” 
said HRSDC spokesperson Amélie 
Maisonneuve. 

But policies, apparently, contradict 
experience. Many foreign workers say 
they face numerous barriers to health care, 
workers' compensation, or other benefits 
they paid into. In some provinces, they're 
even banned from unionizing. And 
the problems are not just for workers. 
Undocumented pregnant women, caught 
up in increasingly draconian immigration 
laws, are often reluctant to seek help for 
fear of detention or deportation. 

Vancouver activists convinced one 
hospital to treat such women, case-by- 
case, to avoid deadly complications. 
Midwives have also stepped forward 
to help. As the crackdown on so-called 
"bogus" claimants and "irregular" arriv- 
als escalates, the number of undocu- 
mented patients grows. 

Another crisis arrived on Canada 
Day, when the Interim Federal Health 
Program caused thousands of refugees 
to lose access to specialists, medica- 
tions, mobility aids, and more. The 
move was ostensibly intended to prevent 
asylum-seekers from getting coverage 
unavailable to some Canadians, such as 
minimal dental- and eye-care. But advo- 
cates said that the lost benefits had been 
important in preventing emergencies, 
since refugees can't access employer 
insurance or low-income subsidies. The 
cuts saw unprecedented health worker 
protests, including a 90-physician sit-in. 

Dr. Bob Martin of the Bridge Refugee 
Clinic, a newcomer care facility founded 
by refugees and immigrants, does not 
mince words. 

"As a consequence of these health- 
care cuts, many relatively simple health 
problems will become overwhelming 
and life-threatening,” he says at a 
Vancouver rally. "Tragic outcomes from 
these policy changes are not just a pos- 
sibility — they are a certainty. 
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Grain & General Services Union 
Regina - 1.866.522.6686 

Saskatoon - 1.855.384.7314 
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While you are working to make a living, your employer and your government 
may be working to remove the protections working people - like you - rely on. 


Whether we are fighting against Right-to-Work 
legislation, no overtime, or longer working days 
on the line, our response doesn't need to be 
complicated. In fact, it can be this simple: 


Working people will not stand for these 
attacks on our rights at work. 


Stand up for your rights! Be involved in 
bargaining. Attend your union meetings. 
Support picket lines wherever they appear. 
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Women take on the trades 


Newfoundland is leading the way in transforming workplaces that have long been exclusively male 


courses as you like, but unless you have 
the major players all participating it's not 
going to work!” 


Measuring success 


үг feels the initiatives аге 
achieving results. Her office 
has a database of over 600 women 
apprentices, and has directly assisted 
over 200 women in getting jobs. The 
Office seizes opportunities as they arise. 
It proactively seeks out employers and 
tries to persuade them to hire women. 
Other times, employers seek them out, 
looking for workers or simply asking for 
advice around how to introduce women 
into their all-male workforce and make 
the adjustment as smooth as possible 
for everyone. 

Critical to the OAW/A's success, Walsh 
says, is the fact that services don't cease 
as soon as a woman is employed. Once 
women are hired, the Office maintains 
an active role in the relationship to 
ensure problems don't arise. 

"Once we get a job for a woman, we 
don't say thank you and move on, but 
we monitor that relationship. We have 
constant emails and phone calls with 
the employers; we put on our hard hats 
and go into the fields; we interview them. 
both to make sure they're happy with 
each other, to make sure the apprentice 
is being treated fairly on the job. And 
the response back is that it's working? 

In addition to building an infrastruc- 
ture to support women in the trades, the 


enrolment in college-level trades pro- 
grams increased, it wasn't resulting in 
more women being hired. 

“When they came out of college they 
were really struggling to get jobs. They 
weren't getting jobs, but their male col- 
leagues were;' says Walsh. 

At this point, the provincial govern- 
ment decided to cast a wider net and ran 
ads seeking support from organizations 
that wanted to collaborate on support- 
ing women in the trades. 

The Carpenters Union responded. 
The union sat down with government 
and eventually worked out a partner- 
ship, which became the Office to 
Advance Women Apprentices. The 
Office was housed and resourced within 
the Carpenters Millwrights College — a 
union-run training facility — and sup- 
ported by funding from government. In 
addition to funding the Office itself, the 
provincial government also introduced 
a wage subsidy program for employers 
that hired women (covering 90 per cent 
of wages for first-year women appren- 
tices, 80 per cent for second-year, and 
60 per cent for third- and fourth-year). 

"Once industry saw that the govern- 
ment and the union were on board, they 
came on board;' explains Walsh. 

Walsh believes the tripartite nature of 
the partnership has proven fundamental 
to its success. 

"Government, industry, and unions 
have to be equal partners for this to take 
off. You can put on as many women's 
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By Hans Rollmann 
Illustration By Emily Davidson 


he economic boom that has hit 
| Newfoundland and Labrador in 
recent years has received a lot of 
attention. The provincial government 
has played up recent economic growth, 
largely the result of a series of mining, 
offshore oil, and pending hydroelec- 
tric developments, but the boom has 
attracted its share of critics as well. 
Some argue the benefits — and jobs — are 
largely restricted to a small urban por- 
tion of the province, while others point 
out income inequality in Newfoundland 
is growing. Labour groups consistently 
emphasize that the share of provincial 
GDP going into corporate profits is the 
highest in the country, while the share 
going into workers' salaries and wages 
is the lowest. Personal incomes are still 
below the national average. 

But one area where the province 
has been making a concerted effort to 
improve its record is in diversifying the 
provincial workforce, and increasing the 
presence of women in the professional 
trades. It's a daunting challenge for a field 
in which women account for only 6.4 per 
cent of the workforce nationwide. 

Karen Walsh, executive director of the 
province's Office to Advance Women 
Apprentices (OAWA), says it required 
acknowledgement that existing strate- 
gies weren't working before real change 
could begin. The provincial government 
was pouring money into secondary 
school programs encouraging women 
to enter the trades, but while women's 
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varied from union to union, but now 
most of the trade unions are on board 
and supportive. He thinks the diversity 
focus is here to stay. 

"This is going to be entrenched in 
the workforce...Once they [employers] 
see that [women] can do the same job 
as the guys next door, they have got 
no problem with it. They're adjusting 
quite well.” 


Tempered enthusiasm 
So of those on the ground are more 
skeptical about the pace of change. 
Rosie* is a welder in her early 30s who 
has worked at some of the megaprojects. 
She has mixed feelings about what’s 
been accomplished, and feels there is a 
lot more that can still be done. 

"I think that they're dragging their 
heels,’ she says, referring to all three 
parties. “It’s really exciting to see the 
shift that has already started. Are we 
there yet? I don't think so. I think there's 
a lot of 'do as I say, not as I do' still 
happening.” 

One thing she is enthusiastic about is 
the work of the OAWA, whose success 
she’s seen first-hand. 

“It should be in every province... 
They've done an amazing job of listening 
to the women on the ground. It’s that 
ear to the ground, right? And I'm glad 
they have that.’ 

Rosie has worked on enough projects 
to know where some of the major gaps 
exist. The constant layoffs are a problem. 

“A lot of women are expected to give 
up permanent positions [outside the 
trades]...and know that it’s not going 
to be a permanent job. It might only be 
for six months. It might only be for two 
months. Some women who are single 
parents have commitments around 
taking care of their family. So it’s back- 
breaking for her to take an opportunity 
when she knows it's good for her, but in 
a very bad way. There's a real struggle 
еге” 

She suggests that rather than laying off 
workers every few months when work 
slows down, government and employers 
should use that time to help workers 
upgrade skills and promote further skills 
development. Rosie also questions the 
on-site support for women. 


Harbour sets a minimum of three per 
cent women apprentices in construc- 
tion, 10 per cent women in design and 
engineering, and 25 per cent women 
overall. It also commits to mandatory 
gender sensitivity training for construc- 
tion workers, zero tolerance for harass- 
ment, and requires adherence to the 
plan by subcontractors. The company 
also promises to financially support 
school-based initiatives to promote 
women in the trades, while the unions 
came up with the idea of paying 20 cents 
for every hour worked into a diversity 
fund to provide women apprentices with 
training scholarships. 

"Nobody wants to set targets that 
aren't achievable, but we don't want 
them too low,” Johnson says. “We 
don't want them to stagnate. Of the six 
employment plans we've negotiated, 


“There's а lot of women 
out there who won't 
say anything because 

they can't say anything. 

Because there's nobody 
for them to say it to." 


all the targets we've set have been met. 
Part of the agreement involves having a 
monitoring plan. They [industry] have 
to submit a report to government every 
year and they have to meet with us 
annually to go over the results. Some of 
these companies meet with us regularly. 
There is teeth to this; they absolutely 
have to meet those targets.” 

Gus Doyle is president of the 
Carpenters Union, which has played a 
key role in supporting the OAWA. His 
union is the one that supplies many of 
the workers for the projects governed by 
these agreements, and he's proud of the 
work they've been doing on improving 
diversity. 

"In Newfoundland, we're ahead of the 
game,’ he says. 

As the union supporting the OAWA, 
Doyle has worked hard to convince 
other unions of the need to support 
diversity. He said the response initially 
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province has been requiring companies 
to develop diversity plans before allow- 
ing them to proceed with development 
projects in the province. In a system 
unique to Newfoundland and Labrador, 
major projects are governed by 'special 
project orders' negotiated between 
government, unions and companies that 
will be involved in the work. These SPOs 
must include diversity plans outlining 
how all parties will support gender 
equity and workforce diversity initia- 
tives, and mandating minimum targets 
the companies and unions must achieve. 

Charlene Johnson is Minister of Child, 
Youth and Family Services, and also 
Minister Responsible for the Status of 
Women for the province. She's adamant 
about the importance of requiring 
diversity. 

"You don't come to government 
asking to undertake a project in this 
province unless you've got a solid 
diversity plan that you bring with you,’ 
she declares firmly. "Ihe premier is very, 
very passionate about that.” 

She credits much of the success of 
these initiatives to current Premier 
Kathy Dunderdale. Dunderdale held 
the portfolios of Minister of Natural 
Resources and Minister Responsible for 
the Status of Women when many of the 
agreements were negotiated. 

"She took every opportunity to push 
it and she wanted to ensure women 
availed of every opportunity that 
appeared. These diversity plans, they 
are a requirement and a condition of 
release for a project to occur. It's part 

of our environmental process. People 
often think the environment is just the 
natural environment, but environment 
includes the social and human aspects,’ 
Johnson asserts. 


Setting targets 
oware the targets set? Johnson says 
there's a process of negotiation 
that occurs. The government analyzes 
Statistics Canada data, coupled with data 
it collects from the colleges, to determine 
levels of available women in the trades. 
The companies, in turn, must develop a 
plan to achieve diversity targets. 
The plans are quite detailed. The 
Women's Employment Plan for Long 
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or equipment and gear sized for both 
women and men. 

Companies are still prone to hire 
based on experience, which often 
excludes many of the new women trying 
to enter the field and gain the experience 
to become journeypersons. A related 
problem is that women who received 
their training over the past few years 
and didn't manage to gain employment 
are now finding themselves in need of 
retraining before they can avail them- 
selves of new opportunities. 

Still, they're determined to keep the 
pressure on. And, despite the challenges, 
women like Rosie are enthusiastic about 
continuing to surge forward in their 
chosen careers. 

“I love what I do. I love my job. I 
never question that. Sometimes it's just 
really hard...so many things that seem 
to come out of an ice age movie happen 
in my career...and you're just looking 
for somebody of your own kind... to 
know you're not crazy. It can be hard 
sometimes.” © 
*This name has been changed at the 
sources request. 
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these sites you just can't do it. That's 
your whole reputation going out the 
window. I mean what can you do?" 
In the end, she feels holding her ground 
led to her being laid off, and there was 
little the union could do about it. 

It's this sort of challenge that makes 
things particularly difficult for women 
seeking a place for themselves on work 
sites. 

“There's a lot of women out there who 
won't say anything because they can't 
say anything. Because there's nobody 
for them to say it to.” 


Working for change 

s still exist, but perhaps one 
of the benefits to the unique tri- 

partite relationship that's developed 

in Newfoundland and Labrador is 

that those barriers are increasingly 

identifiable. 

Doyle notes that, from the unions' 
perspective, smaller contractors are a 
big challenge: small, tight-knit employ- 
ers who have never had women on their 
workforce and never had to consider 
issues like separate washroom facilities, 
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"There is no support for women 
on these projects. None. There's no 
support for the men either, but at 
least they have the numbers. A girl 
came to me and she said 'you know 
I really wish we had a female shop 
steward. I wish there were a female 
unit to represent us, first of all, and 
to address the issues that we don't 
feel comfortable talking to a man 
about. So if you did get harassed 
by somebody or if something has 
happened to you, safety issue or 
otherwise, that’s something you 
don't feel comfortable talking about.” 


Diverse dangers 
| es also says the sites need more 


supervision, by supervisors trained 
to intervene. She’s had some close calls 
on work sites, and speaks from first- 
hand experience. 

“When I was out there [on-site] last 
time...this guy exploded at me. I mean 
he drew back...it was violent. It was 
very violent. And I had no choice but 
to stand up to him because you simply 
can't cower, you just can't do that, on 


Good jol 
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Conventions of Labour 
Movement or paralysis? 


Speaking out in the context of a union convention 
feels much like speaking out of turn in church. You know 
how far you can go and where to stop. Some topics, like 
any critical reflection on the relationship to the New 
Democratic Party (NDP), capitalism, class, strategy, and 
especially direct action, are mostly off limits and treated 
as unmentionable. 

Time is typically stuffed with uninspiring speakers - very 
few could be described as especially challenging or insightful. 
Given that some unions hold seminars for the purpose of 
educating members, this is highly disappointing. Another 
problem is that some speakers from the floor have more 
rights than others, which is reflected in the 
amount of time allocated to delegates to 
speak. 

The CLC achieved a new low at the last 
convention when space was taken up by 
CBC personalities lan Hanomansing and 
Wendy Mesley. Hanomansing, serving as 
a moderator, voiced his disapproval with the claim that a 
corporate bias exists in mainstream reporting. The problem, 
according to Hanomansing, is that the left fails at both 
making their stories sexy enough and packaging their mes- 
sage as well as the right, thus confirming that journalism 
in today's mainstream media is more of a public relations 
exercise than about finding and reporting the news. I guess 
Hanomansing means that journalists shouldn't be doing the 
work of putting stories together and that in essence everyone 
is on the same playing field with equal resources to have our 
stories told. Migrant farm workers, for example, then must 
be assumed to be in the same position to tell their story as 
Jason Kenney, the Minister of Citizenship, Immigration and 
Multiculturalism. To further demonstrate the disingenuous 
nature of union convention debates, questions for panellists 
had to be submitted in writing, thus ensuring no challenging 
or embarrassing moments for invited guests. A debate that 
is scripted is in fact not a debate at all. 
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A debate that is 
scripted is in fact 
not a debate at all. 


By Dave Bleakney 
Illustrations by Shira Ronn 


he status quo is not working for working people. 
| Unions need to seriously overhaul the way they 
operate if they are to remain relevant. One key 
example that reveals the directionlessness and impotence of 
contemporary unions is the perennial convention charade 
where the organized labour movement convenes with the 
professed aims of advancing the interests of workers and 
improving society as a whole. If only this were the case. 
With few exceptions, a recurring drama plays out at 
conventions on the backs of working people, "full of sound 
and fury; signifying nothing" (to quote Macbeth.) Here are 
some of those recurring acts that paralyze a movement. 
Every convention begins with some kind 
of rhetoric about "democracy" and the 
importance of the labour movement coming 
together to debate and participate with a 
view to social progress. Seriously, who are we 
kidding with this pretend democracy? Labour 
conventions are typically contrived. Everyone 
knows the fix is in — but no one wants to say it out loud. In 
some cases the problem goes as far as paid staffers attempting 
to influence the proceedings in the backrooms or even acting 
as delegates, when for all intents and purposes they are actu- 
ally representing their employers, the top elected officers. 


Limited debate 


D uring these precarious times, one would think this coming 
together every three years would lead to deep and fiery 
discussions on where our labour movement is headed and what 
it will take to develop an effective resistance. Just the opposite is 
true. For example, during the 2011 Canadian Labour Congress 
(CLC) convention, debate was limited to approximately nine 
hours for an entire week. This script ensures that workers, 
representing their unions as delegates, will have precious little 
time to debate the issues. Further, the show is always conducted 
by those orchestrating the front stage at the expense of the 
delegates who become mere spectators of the labour scene. 





be difficult. There is limited space, and the organizers have 
final say over who is invited and who isn't. A number of 
spaces were taken up by insurance companies at the recent 
MFL convention held in June 2012. Regrettably, challenging 
or critical materials were in much shorter supply. 
Backroom mechanisms, never out in the open, are used to 
keep resolutions that may not be palatable to the leaders from 
ever making it to the floor. It matters not where the resolu- 


What is unclear is how trade unions 
intend to challenge the austerity 
agenda. Merely coping, hanging on, 
and focusing a great deal of energy on 
electoral politics at the expense of other 
forms of struggle will not be enough. 


tion came from (a local union, workers from the shop floor). 
If it seems "controversial" or doesn't fit the pre-structured 
schemes of leadership it may magically disappear in spite of 
"process? A case in point is the recent MEL resolution on 
Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions (BDS) directed at Israeli 
Apartheid. While the resolutions committee recommended 
concurrence unanimously, behind the scenes the MEL 
executive asked the committee to reconsider its decision. 
Concurrence was pulled under the guise that the resolution 
did not reflect CLC policy. This raises the question of who 
gets to decide policy for organized workers in Manitoba. It 
does not appear to bea bottom-up process, but instead, a top- 
down corporate model. After some wrangling, face-saving, 
and negotiation, the resolution received Spain the desired 
concurrence only to have the motion tabled on the floor after 
a number of delegates spoke in its favour, To add further 
insult, activists were prevented from distributing information 


Rhetoric no substitute for action 
П = conventions are long on rhetoric but short on 
substance. The process is predictable and repetitious. 
Speaking to the converted, the right is assailed and the NDP 
lionized. Meanwhile, labour leaders — except during the 
occasional election — prop each other up, slap one another on 
the back and avoid discussing the systemic problems plaguing 
workers or naming the elephants in the room all the while 
preferring instead to heap on personal accolades. Personality 
politics, not discussions of political systems, fill the space 
and agendas. So-and-so is a "great guy," a fighter for their 
members, a hero in the fight against Prime Minister Harper, 
or whichever non-NDP leader is in office. Delegates cheer. 
Little happens. But in those moments, under the lights in the 
house of labour, we sure do feel good about ourselves. There 
is a fetish about leadership and playing follow-the-leader, 
but nothing comparably passionate about the significance 
of struggle and the necessity of resistance. It's easier for the 
union aristocracy that way. No one need feel uncomfortable. 
I wonder if anyone was listening when the Manitoba 
Federation of Labour (MEL) convention guest speaker, 
Canadian Union of Postal Workers President Denis Lemelin, 
broke the mould somewhat by calling on labour to develop 
our own "social project"? Lemelin explains that sectoral divi- 
sions and defensiveness can be replaced by a basis of unity 
with a clear long-term strategic plan to gain public support 

and fight for all of society. 


Silencing dissidents 

tis noteworthy to see who gets in and who doesn't at labour 

conventions, At the Montreal 2005 CLC Convention anti- 
poverty activists from the Belleville Tenant Action Group, 
fundraising in the main lobby ofthe convention center, were 
threatened with expulsion until delegates passing by came to 
their defence using a little direct action of their own. 

While labour conventions are a place to pick up informa- 
tion, finding a table of radical or challenging literature may 
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or mobilize a movement that can ensure the stated goals 
are met? Why do union conventions spend so much time, 
effort, and expense to make empty pleas and to obediently 
prop up governments and their agendas that clearly work 
against workers' interests? 

When potentially popular and effective resolutions appear, 
they are frequently watered down inside policy papers to 


give the appearance of democratic process while keeping 
the lid on things. 


Waste of scarce resources 


onventions are financially costly. For a CLC convention, 

delegates fly in from across the country and typically 
book one delegate per costly hotel room and receive generous 
per diems for meals. Imagine what kind of organizing and 
support for real struggle and change there could be were we 
a little more frugal, creative, and long-sighted. Meanwhile, 
labour organizers in the Global South often seem to be able 
to consistently do more with less, while producing far more 
effective results. 

According to David Camfield, associate professor in 
labour studies at the University of Manitoba and author of 
Canadian Labour in Crisis, "it'S worth noting that in many 
cases the people who attend as delegates aren't the best activ- 
ists, the ones who are troublemakers on the job, supporters 
of community struggles, and critics of complacency in the 
unions. Such activists often aren't delegates, either because 
they don't get elected or — in unions where delegates are 
selected, not elected — because officials deny them delegate 
credentials. Some people on the left think conventions are 
the most important moments in the life of a union. I disagree, 
for two reasons. First, conventions often don't have that 
much impact on what happens in the union. For example, 
if a resolution gets passed that the top brass don't like, they 
can often find a way to ensure it never gets acted on. Second, 
unions matter most when 'union' means workers taking 
action together in the workplace or on the streets” 
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on BDS and the situation of Palestinians to delegates, even 
though that literature was produced in a unionized print shop. 

Manitoba requires 65 per cent sign-up to certify a union. 
Two bold activists held a silent protest during Premier Greg 
Selinger's speech to convention delegates by holding up signs 
pointing out that a government majority can be achieved 
with much less than 50 per cent of the votes but for workers 
in Manitoba, the bar is set at 65 per cent, the highest in the 
country. They were told to sit down. Silence and politeness 
remain the order of the day, thus making any criticism of 
the NDP off limits. Ihe Manitoba NDP have been in power 
for 13 years and did not deliver on anti-scab legislation 
(now called “replacement workers” by organized labour, 
an example of neoliberal Newspeak that incorporates the 
language of the right). While perhaps an NDP government 
is not quite as hostile as a Tory one, cana "lesser of the evils” 
really be considered enough ofa victory? Neither the NDP 
nor organized labour challenge the neoliberal capitalist 
system; in fact, neither can even bring themselves to utter 
the words to address its very existence. 


Toothless resolutions 


Reer have become a kind of shopping list without 
any pith or substance. Mostly toothless, they allow us to 
feel good about ourselves, as if we crossed another one off the 
list of things that need doing without the slightest mention 
of how we are going to do them. At the MFL convention 
172 non-administrative resolutions were submitted. Of 
these the resolved action called on lobbying the provincial 
government 110 times. Sometimes the resolution stated 
the MFL will “continue to lobby” on an issue indicating 
that this is not the first time the issue was raised. The word 
“urge” is used 12 times, “encourage” five times, and “call 
on” three times. Stronger words like “demand” and “insist” 
were used four and two times respectively. This begs the 
question, what do we mean by lobby, urge, and encourage 
exactly? Does it mean beg, plead, take a minister to dinner, 


What is to be learned from our history? Labour move- 
ments and the victories gained from them were not built by 
“urging” and "lobbying" They were created by the collective 
dignity and expression of human beings who took risks and 
action against capital. What can be learned and applied 
from autonomous, anti-capitalist, anti-colonial, migrant, 
Indigenous, student, and social movements that might shift 
this theatre of empty rhetoric and surrender to create a 
coordinated body of workers prepared to take the offensive, 
not just in the present, but for future generations? 

The questions to be asked are not about Harper and the 
corporations. The questions to be asked are of us. © 


"KEEP UP THE 
GOOD WORK. 
BRIARPATCH. " 


-THE EDMONTON 
DISTRICT LABOUR COUNCIL 





What now? 


We is the purpose of a labour convention? I would 
argue that it is to challenge the growing capitalist 


disaster with a strong and vibrant force of organized workers, 
both unionized and non-unionized, including the unem- 
ployed and underemployed. 

Labour centrals and organizations need to stop spending 
significant amounts of members’ dues money to stage events 
that maintain the status quo and privilege a few at the expense 


“Some people on the left think 
conventions are the most important 
moments in the life of a union. | disagree.” 


of the many. The International Trade Union Confederation, 
CLC and provincial federations of labour have proven 
themselves to be lacking vision, which robs workers while 
reproducing a labour aristocracy void of ideas for these times. 
It is time for critical questions and tough self-reflection. 

What is unclear is how trade unions intend to challenge the 
austerity agenda. Merely coping, hanging on, and focusing 
a great deal of energy on electoral politics at the expense of 
other forms of struggle will not be enough to overcome the 
challenges that lay before us. Given the state of the current 
economic arrangements, it's probably safe to say that it won't 
serve future generations well either. 
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Left Behind 


Precarious conditions for non-unionized autoworkers 


By Megan Kinch 
Photos by The Indignants Media 





wages at ... to being something that is seen as seasonal where 
a lot of the temp workers are hired for $12 an hour and not 
compensated for how dangerous your job actually is? Temp 
pay can be little more than $10.25, minimum wage in Ontario. 
Hourly work can also be unstable and varies widely from plant 
to plant, with some workers having trouble getting enough 
shifts and others regularly forced to work excessive overtime. 
Parts workers are routinely hired through temp agen- 
cies and forced to sign contracts that forbid them from 
taking a permanent job with the company, even though 
that condition violates Ontario's labour laws. Once on the 
job, company contracts are often used as incentives, with 
companies sometimes "buying out" the contract from the 
agency after a few months. After that, the worker might end 
up as a company contract worker, with their three-or-six 
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ob almost doesn't want to tell his friends he works 
R: an autoparts plant. The reaction is so predictable. 

“There is this assumption that these are all still good 
jobs, that at least you’re unionized. And it’s like, ‘No, I’m 
getting paid just above minimum wage making drive shafts 
for American tanks.” 

The suburbs of Toronto and surrounding smaller cities, 
such as Oshawa, Guelph and London, are home to 88,000 
workers in Ontario, about 40,000 of whom are organized with 
the Canadian Auto Workers (CAW). For unorganized auto 
workers, “Unstable work is the norm. When I left they laid off 
100 people - that’s one plant. They had a meeting afterward 
and they said ‘this is seasonal, we have to do this every year,” 
another auto parts worker, Yelena, told Briarpatch. “Factory 
work went from being this thing that you could get decent 


While some union plants consist almost exclusively of 
white workers born in Canada, Ian says that in his non- 
unionized parts plant, "like in most manufacturing environ- 
ments, the workforce is majority immigrant, a majority are 
people of colour. The fact of the matter is that there is a very 
well-established informal hierarchy of who gets what kind 
of jobs, and who works on what shift" He told Briarpatch 
the temp agencies that recruit these workers have huge 
presences in immigrant and poor neighbourhoods, whereas 
union halls do not. 

Workers also spoke about resistance. They described in- 
formal direct action in the workplace to slow down the line or 
cause disruptions. But what about more formal organizing? 
Why aren't the non-unionized workers unionizing? 

Until unions can do more to protect their existing workers, 
the risks of unionizing are high 
and the benefits are hard to 
determine. As anti-union (ie. 
"right-to-work") laws threaten 
to creep north from the 
United States to Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, these factory 
conditions will be the reality 
for more and more workers 
in Canada. This climate also 
puts additional pressure on 
unionized workers, resulting 
in sped-up production lines, 
lower wages, a lack of job 
security, and fewer benefits. It is becoming more difficult 
to even protect the union jobs that remain. If union jobs 
disappear, working and safety conditions would deteriorate 
even further for non-unionized workers. 

The recent closure of the CAW-unionized Electro-Motive 
plant in London shows that unions have a long way to go 
if they want to challenge systemic problems in the auto 
industry. The closure of this plant coincided with an upsurge 
of activity from Occupy London, one of the more success- 
ful smaller-city Occupy movements. Members of Occupy 
London participated in a massive protest march against 
the closure of the Caterpillar plant. They broke off from 
the official union rally and marched eight kilometres out 
to the factory, helping to obtain a better severance package 
through an implicit threat that they would occupy the plant. 

Briarpatch spoke with The Indignants, a media team 
consisting of Occupy London participants Mike Roy, Anthony 
Verberckmoes, and Curtis Nixon. They worked closely with 
labour leaders and rank-and-file workers with the goal of occu- 
pying the Electro-Motive factory, which they hoped would 
rejuvenate both Occupy and the labour movement in general. 

"There was discussion about occupying the factory...but 
never anything official or above the table/ said Roy. "People 
were rather pumped about it. We actually got some civil 


The fate of CAW unionized workers 
is going to depend on their ability to 
organize unrepresented parts and 
autoworkers. The wider the wage gap 
grows between unionized and non- 
unionized workers, the more concessions 
CAW autoworkers will have to endure. 


month probation period getting extended indefinitely. They 
sometimes end up working months or years as a temp. 
Any time workers take off, or mistakes they make in this 
years-long probation period can result in termination. 
Temporary and contract workers get few protections, even 
if they are in the union. 

A temp worker, Derrick, was fired for missing a single 
day of work for a family health emergency. He was later 
held responsible for a workplace mistake that took place 
while he wasn't working his station. Derrick discovered 
that he had been a member of CAW only when he received 
a second, amended T4 form including union dues that had 
not appeared on his paystubs. The union was unable to get 
him his job back, and his temp agency sent him an email 
indicating he had been blacklisted by the company. 

The relatively high unioniza- 
tion rates in the sector do lead 
in some cases to the company 
forming "union-like struc- 
tures" such as safety commit- 
tees and occasionally even 
grievance procedures, but they 
are often staffed by manage- 
ment or secretarial workers. 
All the workers interviewed 
for this article talked about 
extreme heat in the plants, 
especially this past summer 
when high outside tempera- 
tures exacerbated heat from the machinery. Some plants had 

policies that allowed extra breaks if temperatures rose above 
45 degrees Cel. But the supervisors were the ones checking 
the temperature, which suspiciously hovered at 44 degrees 
for days. Parts workers said that the companies handed out 
free ice creams or freezies on extremely hot days, something 
the workers found extremely patronizing and an inadequate 
replacement for actual safety procedures. 
Heat and exhaustion from forced overtime causes work- 
ers to make mistakes, increasing the risk of injury. Those 
Briarpatch spoke to recalled a variety of accidents, from 
pieces collapsing on them from 20 feet in the air, to workers 
being trapped in press machines, to electrocutions and press 
machines with broken light curtains (motion detectors that 
should stop the machine when a person is inside it). People 
recounted how injured workers are sometimes obstructed 
from filling out proper workplace safety and insurance board 
forms and forced to work while they are injured. Some are 
coerced into performing safety checks they don't understand 
or aren't qualified to do. One worker had been operating a 
piece of heavy equipment that had been leaking and unsafe 
for two years, and was unable to get anyone to fix it. Training 
is also inadequate. Workers say they either received no train- 
ing or were trained by a temp with three days experience. 
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was blockaded by rank-and-file CAW workers who worked 
for another company. CAW went into negotiations this fall 
with the Big Three automakers (Ford, GM, Chrysler) with 
strike mandates of well over 90 per cent. Despite offering 
concessions like expanding the two-tier wage system by 
extending the amount of time it takes for new workers to 
climb the wage scale, the union still seems able to extract 
significantly higher wages and benefits than in the non-union 
parts sector. Nevertheless, they remain in a tight spot due 
to the huge concessions their American counterparts have 
taken and the inability of American unions to effectively fight 
anti-union legislation. 

In the long term, the fate of CAW-unionized workers is 
going to depend on their ability to organize unrepresented 
parts and autoworkers. The wider the wage gap grows 
between unionized and non-unionized workers, the more 
concessions CAW autoworkers will have to endure. 

These unorganized workers are the ones who have been left 
behind — willingly or not — by the unions, and go unnoticed 
by the rest of society. They are providing the workforce for 
an auto sector that is still vital to the economic existence of 
smaller cities in southern Ontario. 9 
Names of all auto workers quoted in this piece have been 
changed due to job insecurity in the sector. 


disobedience training. And the day before it was going to 
happen, the rug got pulled out from underneath everyone's 
feet.” The official explanation was that the threat of factory 
occupation was being used as a bargaining chip to get 
better settlements for the workers who were being fired. 
CAW national president Ken Lewenza was quoted in the 
Huffington Post on the ES On in London saying 
"we had the public's attention anyway" Herman Rosenfeld, 
a former CAW staffer and autoworker, spoke with London 
employees he had worked with years ago as a union rep at 
a plant in Scarborough. "Every single one of them, you talk 
to them and they say 'well we didn't want to turn people off, 
people were so supportive of us: That said to me that that's 
a failure in leadership... The union capitulated.” 

But given the general attention paid to Occupy back in 
January, the London plant had potential to be of importance 
across North America. "It was in a way a lost opportunity... 
Even if it had been a failed attempt to take the factory, it 
would have been such a message to other groups facing 
similar repression and similarly hard circumstances,’ said 
Verberckmoes. 

Rank-and-file workers can fight back, though. There was a 
wildcat action near London by CAW workers in St. Thomas, 
where an unfinished train made at the Caterpillar factory 
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workers that allow for differentiated exploitation. Groups 
such as "migrant workers" are bureaucratic, governmental 
constructions. 


"We cannot simply say that settler colonialism or genocide 
have been targeted at particular races, since a race cannot be 
taken as given. It is made in the targeting,’ writes Australian 
historian Patrick Wolfe. The same can be said for migrant 
workers. Current immigration policy does not simply allow 
for the exploitation of migrant workers; rather it constructs 
migrant workers as exploitable. 

As these categories are constructed and reconstructed, 
it is possible for those within them to move around. In the 
1950s, workers arriving from the Caribbean replaced Italian 
workers as the new underclass, allowing Italian workers to 
move up the labour hierarchy into the realm of citizen, with 
all the attendant advantages. 

Marginalized workers, classified as immigrant, temporary, 
or unemployed, are forced to compete with each other for bad 
jobs, low wages, and inaccessible services. Recent changes to 
EI legislation exacerbate that same competition. 

A September 2012 article by the Asian Canadian Labour 
Alliance illustrates that a growing proportion of those who 
rely on El are people of colour. Further, 19.8 per cent of all of 
racialized families live in poverty; racialized men are 24 per 
cent more likely to be unemployed than non-racialized men; 
racialized women earn 55.6 per cent of the income earned 
by non-racialized men. It is these unemployed, racialized 
workers who are now pitted against migrant workers. 

For the most part, progressive movements have failed 
to bridge the divides created by government-constructed 
categorization. In July 2012, heads of provincial labour 
federations issued a letter to Canadian premiers outlining the 
Conservative assault against workers. They urged provincial 
political leaders to “denounce the exploitative expansion of 
the Temporary Foreign Workers Program...[and] collectively 
demand that Ottawa invest more in training to bridge the 
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Constructed 
Categories 


How dothe lines drawn between citizens, foreign 
workers, and refugees createa race to the bottom? 


By Syed Hussan and Nate Prier 


very year about 300,000 people enter the Canadian 

labour market as temporary migrant workers, more 

than the 230,000 who enter as permanent residents on 
their way to acquiring full rights as citizens. 

By being categorized as migrant workers by Citizenship and 
Immigration Canada, these hundreds of thousands of people 
are denied basic rights that citizens often take for granted. 

As of April 2012, it is legal to pay migrant workers classified 
as "low-skilled" a wage five per cent less than the average, 
and migrant workers classified as "high-skilled" a wage 15 
per cent lower than the average. 

These wage cuts were introduced along with broad changes 
to federal Employment Insurance (EI). As migrant workers 
see their wages cut, unemployed citizens on EI will be forced 
to work in any field at 30 per cent below their previous 
wages, or risk losing benefits to which they have directly 
contributed to through payroll deductions. Employers are 
now encouraged to hire unemployed workers at much lower 
wages where they would otherwise have exploited workers 
classified as migrants. 

Shifting economic conditions require a shuffling of those 
at the bottom of the labour hierarchy, and almost always 
put the interests of the most exploited into conflict with 
one another. Simultaneous changes to the EI program and 
migrant worker wage rates by Human Resources and Skills 
Development Canada are indicative of this trend, pitting 
unemployed citizens against migrant workers. To success- 
fully fight such changes, labour and social activists need to 
resist government-defined categories and work toward an 
expansive notion of solidarity that demands justice for all. 


Migrant worker: Fact or fiction? 


А: Peruvian sociologist Anibal Quijano has explained, 
settler-colonial states have always had labour hier- 
archies, and each rung of this labour ladder is racially 
organized. States like Canada create different categories of 





Consider the category of "refugee" Immigration Minister 
Jason Kenney insists that "Canada's generous asylum system 
has been abused by too many people making bogus refugee 
claims? The response by many refugee rights organizations 
echo Tom Denton's recent editorial in the Winnipeg Free 
Press, entitled "They aren't all 'bogus' refugees, as portrayed 
by Kenney.’ Such a perspective suggests that while some 
refugee claims might be "bogus;' others are deserving of 
Canadian compassion. 

What is ignored in these debates is that people leave 
their homes for a myriad of economic, political, social, and 
personal reasons, many of which are directly tied to the 
prosperity of countries like Canada. There are few people 
fleeing solely for reasons of safety who do not also seek 
greater access to social services and employment oppor- 
tunities. Yet the first set of reasons makes one a political 
refugee, worthy of protection, while the other makes one 
an economic refugee, out to "fool the system" 

While 60 per cent of refugee claimants in Canada will work 
for an average of three years in low-wage jobs before being 
deported, without access to EI or other social benefits, these 
refugees are never called “migrant workers.” 

Separating people into categories of "migrant worker" or 
"refugee" fails to capture people’s lived reality. 

"Immigrants are workers, students, parents, grandparents, 
visitors, spouses.. they are members of our families, work- 
places, unions, our communities — each of these identities 
are chopped up into different immigrant streams by govern- 
ment,’ says Macdonald Scott of migrant justice organization 
No One Is Illegal — Toronto. 


Still mired in difference 

р and migrant rights communities, comprised 
of academics, NGOs, service providers, and activists, 

rarely question the imposition of governmental categories. 

Instead, they focus mainly on winning basic privileges for the 

categories of people for whom they have chosen to advocate. 

Unions rarely refer to refugees as workers, while refugee 
rights organizations rarely speak out against attacks on 
migrant workers. Some encouraging exceptions to this trend 
are the migrant worker position paper by the Canadian 
Council for Refugees, and the statement on the Balanced 
Refugee Reform Act by the Canadian Labour Congress. 

State and governmental authorities also fund advocacy 
and reform organizations according to strict categories. 
These funding cycles, targeted toward different “kinds” of 
immigrants, ensure that cross-category work remains more 
symbolic than substantial. 

When labour and social movements accept governmental 
categorizations, they become quietly complicit in the exclu- 
sions of people. When advocates speak only of "deserving" 
refugees, for example, they allow the government to respond 
by building even more rigid refugee determination processes. 

Recently, two refugee bills (C-11 and C-31) have instituted 
a two-tiered refugee determination system, whereby asylum 
seekers are assessed differently based on their country of 








"Immigrants are workers, students, 
parents, grandparents, visitors, 
spouses... they are members of 

our families, workplaces, unions, 
our communities — each of these 
identities are chopped up into different 
immigrant streams by government.” 


skills gap, so that unemployed Canadians can fill available 
jobs.” They also called for “improvements to Canada's EI 
program as fewer than 40 per cent of unemployed Canadians 
are currently eligible for benefits.” 

While these demands seem reasonable on the surface, 
Chris Ramsaroop of the Ontario-based organization Justicia 
for Migrant Workers suggests that the labour federations' 
approach reinforces state-created divisions between immi- 
grants and citizens. "In this letter, the federation presidents 
are not emphasizing increasing rights for migrant work- 
ers, but rather reiterating the age-old mantra of ‘jobs for 
Canadians' without advocating how they can expand benefits 
and entitlements for both migrant workers and Canadian 
workers. By advocating their current position, they are 
reinforcing divisions within the working class.’ 

Ramsaroop suggests that an alternative strategy is necessary. 
"It is imperative that they advocate for expanding access to EI 
for all workers (migrant and Canadian), support demands for 
status upon arrival for all migrants, and support activists on 
the front line who are demandinga rethinking of globalization, 

where migrants should have access and rights irrespective of 
where they work and live” 


The "bogus" refugee 

ES the most progressive activists and advocates implic- 
itly, or explicitly, accept hierarchical labour categories, 

both in their organizing and demands. These divisions are 

not limited to those between citizens and non-citizens. 
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An expansive notion of solidarity is required not just as an 
ethical principle or a theoretical reflection, but enacted as an 
everyday struggle, both individual and collective. By rejecting 
governmental categorization, migrant workers, refugees, and 
citizens can see themselves not as categories but as people, 
as workers (waged and unwaged), and as comrades. 

As Quijano reminds us, colonial societies such as ours have 
always divided (and defined) themselves along racial lines, now 
also expressed as citizenship lines drawn between and within 
the Global North and South. If labour is imagined outside of 
wage work and governmental categories, it gives us the tools 
to further a more collective struggle against the living legacies 





origin. These changes give immigration enforcement the 
ability to indefinitely jail migrants based on suspicion. This 
new system was built on the back ofa "bogus" refugee narra- 
tive, shared by both the government and many progressives. 

Likewise, organizing only for the rights of migrant workers 
to have immigration status upon arrival in Canada creates 
opportunities for the federal government to implement EI 
policies that exploit and exclude poor people and people of 
colour who are citizens. 


Toward a solidarity politic 


I the notion that most ofthe oppressed form a single 
class whose interests are tied together, and must be fought 
for together, is one means to break away from governmental 
divisions. However, while building a single, unifying frame- 
work, the very real differences in people's experiences of 
governmental categorization must not be forgotten. 

Demands by advocates should call for full access to rights, 
services, and benefits for all people, here and elsewhere. 
The demand for "status for all" articulated by No One Is 
Illegal groups is one example, as is the demand for "national 
regularization programs granting permanent immigration 
status for all non-residents living in Canada" by the Migrant 
Workers Alliance for Change (MWAC). 


of dispossession, colonization, and exploitation. © 
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We're your neighbours 
your family and your friends 


e're CUPE members. We provide public services that 

make communities great places to live. Whether it's 
making sure we have clean and safe drinking water; 
supporting children as they learn in schools; taking care of 
the elderly and the young; keeping roads safe; ensuring 
libraries are open and accessible; helping patients - or 
the many other services we provide - Saskatchewan 
people rely on us each and every day. 


Along with other union members, we contribute $26 million 
to Saskatchewan's economy - each and every week. 






^ Saskatchewan / 
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‘Right-to-Work’ legislation 
provides no rights and no work 


Once home to Canada's most progressive labour laws, 
Saskatchewan is now leading the assault on workers' rights 


WOOLSOIg 


The Public Services Essential Services Act (PSESA) was 
more profound since it gave public-sector employers the 
power to deem certain services as essential, with a limited 
recourse for appeal by unions. Public-sector workers who fall 
into these categories are prohibited from withholding their 
labour in the event ofa strike or lockout. While other forms 
of essential services laws exist in Canada, and governments 
in Saskatchewan, including the NDP, have legislated an end 
to strikes, nothing so far has been as comprehensive as the 
PSES Act. Like their Conservative counterparts in Ottawa, 
the Sask Party wielded the interests of public safety and eco- 
nomic stability as the motivation behind this unprecedented 
piece of legislation. The government also took advantage of 
public opinion, which is generally unsupportive of strikes by 
public-sector workers. 

The Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (SFL) was quick 
to challenge the constitutionality of both pieces of legisla- 
tion. In February of 2012, Court of Queen's Bench Justice 
Dennis Ball delivered a ruling that should be considered a 
partial victory for trade unions in the province and across 
Canada. The SFL made the case that Bills 5 and 6 infringed 
upon basic rights guaranteed by the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. Regarding Bill 6, Ball dismissed the SFLs appeal 
by ruling that nothing in the Amendment Act violated the 
Charter. Changes to the certification process therefore 
remain in effect. In the case of the PSES Act, Ball concluded 
that the law infringes on the freedom of association of 
employees protected by section 2(d) of the Charter (Freedom 
of Association), and declared the Act to be of no force or 
effect. However, Ball gave the government 12 months before 
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By Andrew Stevens 


the governing Saskatchewan Party has made it more 

difficult for workers to unionize, and has given employ- 
ers more freedom to interfere during union campaigns. 
As the first province to grant public servants the right to 
unionize, Saskatchewan was once home to Canada's most 
progressive labour legislation. It still boasts one of the highest 
union density rates in the country. But this could change. Is 
Saskatchewan now the setting for a Wisconsin-style assault 
on trade union rights? Will the comprehensive changes to 
labour legislation that unfold in the province be a model 
for right-wing parties across Canada that seek to curb the 
political and economic influence of unions? 

When the right-wing Saskatchewan Party was first elected 
in November 2007, unions anticipated a fight. Under a 
highly popular and charismatic leader, Premier Brad Wall, 
the Sask Party was quick to act on these expectations. Part 
of their sweeping changes involved the removal of three 
senior members of the Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
(SLRB) before the end of their appointments in March 2008. 

The Canadian Association of Labour Lawyers (CALL), the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, and other trade unions 
accused the government of jeopardizing the SLRBS status 
as an independent and impartial tribunal. Kenneth Love, a 
lawyer who had represented employers before the Board in 
a decertification campaign, was appointed as the new SLRB 
Chair, drawing the ire of organized labour. Considering that 
the Labour Board is responsible for ruling on unfair labour 
practices and union certifications, the change was rightly 
contested by unions. 

Six months after the election, the government used its 
majority mandate to turn Bills 5 and 6 into law, known 
respectively as the Public Services Essential Services Act and 
the Trade Union Amendment Act. Bill 6 ended the card check 
provisions in the Trade Union Act — the primary method 
for workers to organize into a union — making mandatory a 
secret ballot certification vote only after 45 per cent of workers 
signed a union card. Rob Norris, then Minister of Labour, 
argued that the changes brought “balance” to laws dealing with 
union certification and made workplaces more “democratic” 
Employers were also granted the right to “communicate” facts 
and opinions with their employees during organizing drives. 
These changes have made Saskatchewan one of the toughest 
provinces in which to unionize. 


S askatchewan’s labour laws are being rewritten. Already, 





of work, and so on. While the government is working under 
the assumption that labour legislation needs to reflect today's 
flexible work arrangements and global economy, there is no 
evidence that a unified labour code will yield the financial 
dividends that proponents anticipate. What is germane to 
this discussion is the undemocratic nature of the process. 

No one outside of government knew about the consulta- 
tion paper until the morning of its release. Unions, business 
associations, and the general public were told they had until 
July 31 to submit written reports directly to the Ministry. 
This call-out came less than two weeks before the legislature 
went into summer recess. A 20-person advisory committee 
comprised of employer associations, labour, and "public 
interest" groups (members of the latter group appear to 
represent business interests) was established to provide 
recommendations to Labour Minister Don Morgan. 

Despite the perception that the Committee would be 
responsible for reviewing the written submissions, it will 
in fact only be provided with a summary compiled by the 
Ministry of Labour. Apart from a handful of meetings 
convened with individual stakeholders, not a single public 
hearing was scheduled as part of the consultation process. 
It’s fair to say that the government is looking for a pass from 
the public and the courts, not an A+ for civic engagement 
and consultation. 

The Canadian Association of Labour Lawyers and a number 
of labour organizations were quick to condemn the govern- 
ment for what they considered a consultation process in 
name only. Even the Saskatchewan Chamber of Commerce, 
hardly an enemy of Wall and the Sask Party, wrote in their 
submission that future reviews of legislation should allow 
for a longer period of time. The NDP's response was to 
schedule a round of town hall meetings across the province 
in September, but the Minister of Labour shrugged this off as 
a political stunt that is too late in the consultation timeline. 
Some trade unions have even expressed support for a review 
of labour regulations, provided there is a sincere, thorough, 
and balanced examination. It is clear that the Sask Party has 
abided by a philosophy that the process of "consultation" can 
take the form of their choosing. But why the impatience? 

Trade unionists and other critics of the government suspect 
that the accelerated policy review is merely a smokescreen 
for legislation that has already been drafted. By labelling the 
document a consultation paper and inviting trade unions, 
business representatives, and the general public to comment 
on the provocative reforms, this will fend off accusations 
that the government has refused to consult affected parties, 
a requirement established in the famous B.C. Health Services 
decision of 2007. After all, the Ministry has received more than 
3,800 written submissions. Soliciting feedback also provides 
the government with a sense of how the public might react 
to changes to labour legislation, or if it should be so bold as 
to tamper with the most sensitive foundations of industrial 
relations — namely, the end to automatic dues collection, 
allowing unionized employees to opt out of paying union dues 
altogether, and forcing unions to make financial information 


Unions in Saskatchewan must be 
ready to wage a political and social 
campaign against the undoing 

of labour regulations that have 
historically set a progessive standard 
for jurisdictions across Canada. 


invalidating the law. But the point was clear — workers have 
a constitutional right to strike in order to collectively bargain. 

The deciding factor for Ball was not so much the govern- 
ment's establishment of essential services legislation, but 
cases where employers were granted the power to unilaterally 
designate employees as essential. Neither unionized work- 
ers nor their unions could appeal this decision within the 
framework of the PSES Act, which prohibits individuals from 
exercising their right to collective bargaining. 

Wall and his government apologized for the misdeed 
and promised to consult with public-sector unions when 
revising the legislation. The miscalculation was sold as the 
consequence of a crass and inexperienced government that 
thought itself free to introduce legislation without consul- 
tation. But the wider implications of Ball's decision, that 
workers have a right under the Charter to strike, were too 
serious for the government to let go uncontested. An appeal 
was launched in March, and the parties are still awaiting 
decision. Ultimately this case will likely be decided by the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

By the time Justice Ball issued his ruling, the Sask Party 
was in its second majority term. The New Democrats were 
reduced to a mere nine seats during the November 2011 
election, and the government walked away with 64 per cent of 
the popular vote — the largest figure in the province's electoral 
history. Wall had become one of the most popular politicians 
in Canada, and much of his victory can be attributed to votes 
he and his party received from the traditional supporters of 
the NDP — namely trade union members and urban resi- 

dents. During the election the Premier mused that he was 
"Open to unions collecting their own dues,’ in an infamous 
Twitter feed. Wall eventually backpedaled on his remark, 
and suggested instead that certain groups, like young people, 
ought to be given a break from union dues. Aside from these 
clumsy exchanges there were no other references to labour 
law reform during the campaign. 

However, on May 2, 2012, the Ministry of Labour Relations 
and Workplace Safety released the "Consultation Paper 
on the Renewal of Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan,’ a 
33-page document aimed at modernizing and simplifying 
the ргоуіпсе5 15 separate pieces of labour legislation. Up for 
review were a number of politically contentious areas, namely 
automatic dues checkoff, union financial transparency, certifi- 
cation and decertification processes, essential services, hours 
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open to the public. All three of these recommendations have 
the support of Saskatchewan's leading business lobby organi- 
zations, the Canadian Federation of Independent Business, 
and the Saskatchewan Chamber of Commerce. 

Saskatchewan's trade unions now find themselves in the eye 
of the storm. It’s likely that whatever legislation the govern- 
ment has planned will be introduced this November. There 
is reason to believe that Minister Morgan will avoid touching 
the most politically charged reforms, like dues checkoff. This 
could depend, of course, on how Premier Wall navigates the 
militant conservatives within his caucus and the various 
business lobby groups in Saskatchewan. And while the Sask 
Party has a vested interest in using the auspices of financial 
transparency as a means to curb the political influence (and 
spending) of trade unions, exposing private finances to the 
public represents a Pandora's box which the government, and 
their allies in business, should be wary of opening. 

Still, unions should expect the fight that began in 2007 to 
continue. Ball’s decision has provided some ammunition, or 
perhaps a shield, for unions that find security in the constitu- 
tional entrenchment of collective bargaining and the right to 
strike. But these tools need to be used, and the conflict ahead 
cannot be confined to the courts. Unions in Saskatchewan 
must be ready to wage a political and social campaign against 
the undoing of labour regulations that have historically set a 
progressive standard for jurisdictions across Canada. To do 
so will require the support and mobilization of union and 
non-union workers in Saskatchewan.® 
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THE CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS 


Rethinking the politics of labour in Canada 


Edited by Stephanie Ross and Larry Savage 
Fernwood Publishing, 2012 


that "unions in Canada recognized the 
dramatic changes to both the working 
class in general and their membership 
make-up in particular, and have made 
efforts to broaden their appeal" An 
understanding of the importance of a 
broader sense of unions, community, 
and the working class more generally 
is an essential ingredient in a challenge 
to neoliberalism and the revitalization 
of unions. These chapters provide an 
important commentary on current and 
future directions for labour organizing. 
For unionists looking to gain insight, 
some of these strategies appear bene- 
ficial (such as community unionism) 
while others appear to be rife with 
limitations and contradictions (such as 
a reliance on the legal system). 

The book offers a sombre yet honest 
analysis ofthe current situation of labour 
politics. It rightly notes that by virtue of 
being "faced with dead ends in every 
strategic direction, an assessment of 
the politics, prospects and possibilities 
for the Canadian labour movement 
is urgently required" The book does 
an admirable job of facilitating that 
discussion, and union leaders and rank- 
and-file activists should not overlook its 
innovative critiques and assessments. 
Ross and Savage have elicited a much- 
needed discussion of the current inertia 
of labour's political program, and the 
book goes a long way in triggering a 
challenge of the status quo and offering 
various ways to move forward for 
those concerned with revitalizing the 
Canadian labour movement. © 


Reviewed by Brad Walchuk 


speaking Canada, and as Peter Graefe 
relates about the Parti Québécois' time 
in office in Quebec, while some modest 
gains were made a situation now exists 
in which the "politics of the centre- 
left now expresses little more than a 
moderate and pragmatic management 
of neoliberalism.” 

The shortcomings associated with 
unions' traditional electoral strategy 
leads to a situation in which labour is 
forced to explore alternative strategies of 
mass mobilization, community building, 
and strategic alliances in order to have 
its voice heard in the policy-making 
process. These strategies occur outside 
the formal confines of the ballot box 
and are referred to by the authors as 
“street politics.” The majority of the 
book consists of a thoughtful analysis 
of the diverse and often innovative 
strategies that the labour movement is 
increasingly forced to utilize. 

The chapters contained in the final 
section of the book, “The Prospects 
of Extra-Parliamentary Activism,’ are 
built on the concept of social unionism, 
or a “general commitment to social 
change beyond the workplace and 
beyond the unionized working class,’ 
which is an important theoretical 
approach outlined by Ross. This section 
explores community-based alliances 
with various actors, including women, 
Aboriginal peoples, environment- 
alists, anti-poverty organizations, 
and migrant workers. The breadth of 
strategic alliances covered is a true 
strength of the book, reflecting the fact 


С REVIEWS 


RETHINKING THE POLITICS 
OF LABOUR IN CANADA 


STEPHANIE ROSS & LARRY SAVAGE 





s the labour movement struggles 
to maintain its political influ- 
ence in the era of neoliberal- 

ism, Canadian unions urgently need a 

wake-up call. 

Stephanie Ross and Larry Savage's 
Rethinking the Politics of Labour in 
Canada, an edited collection of 13 
innovative chapters from Canada’s 
leading authorities on labour and political 
activism, is a welcome contribution to 
this field. 

As the editors assert, “since the 
mid-1970s, Canadian labour's political 
influence and capacity to defend, 
let alone extend, [their] gains has 
been seriously undermined by the 
strategies of both capitalist interests 
and the neoliberal state" Although the 
labour movement has challenged these 
strategies, contributors Donald Swartz 
and Rosemary Warskett rightly observe 
that "resistance should not be confused 
with success" As a result, the labour 
movement finds itself re-evaluating 
traditional political strategies and 

exploring new ones in an attempt to 
ensure that their members' voices are 
heard in the policy-making process. 
This book explores many of these 
strategies and critically evaluates their 
successes and failures. 

In recent years, labour's traditional 
electoral strategy has not provided 
unions with the results they had hoped 
for, even when so-called labour-friendly 
governments were elected to office. As 
Bryan Evans notes of the NDP's time 
in office in various parts of English- 
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provides the winner with $1,000 and 
a publication contract with Roseway 
Publishing. 

The Beacon Award was created by 
a small group of Maritime activists 
and writers who were inspired by 
the Bellwether Prize, a similar award 
founded by American author Barbara 
Kingsolver. Among the group were Errol 
Sharpe and Beverley Rach of Fernwood 
Publishing, who had recently acquired 
Roseway Press and wanted to establish 
the imprint as a publisher of social 
justice fiction. 

“The seed for the Beacon Award 
was planted, though the project is still 
unfolding; says Anne Bishop, author of 
Becoming an Ally and member of the 
Beacon Social Justice Literary Society. 
"We are a small group of volunteers, 
and for the time being we accept 
submissions only from authors based 
in the three Maritime provinces. Of 
course, we would love to expand to 
something national someday.’ 

With the release of Rock Reject, the 
Beacon Award committee has given 
Williams the chance to share the stories 
of the ghosts of Cassiar, tales of inner 
struggle and political solidarity that 
are tragic but ultimately hopeful. In so 
doing, they have succeeded in their aim 
of supporting fiction that can "ignite 
readers' passion for and understanding 
of social justice” 6 


Rock Reject 


By Jim Williams 
Roseway Publishing, 2012 


Reviewed by Yutaka Dirks 


account of a workplace struggle. Rock 
Reject is lifted up on the shoulders of 
Peter Stevens, the novel's complicated 
and flawed protagonist. Grieving the 
death of his wife, Peter drops out of 
medical school and flees Toronto. He 
ends up in the fictional town of Stikine, 
British Columbia, where he finds work 
as a labourer in the mine. Peter is 
withdrawn; his grief and guilt prevent 
him from developing friendships with 
his fellow workers. When the union 
president is killed in a workplace 
accident, Peter is forced out of his shell 
and becomes active in the union. 

He begins to press the company for 
protection from the asbestos dust, 
not only for the workers but also 
for the Aboriginal community that 
lives downwind from the mine. He 
encounters stiff resistance from both 
management and some of the workers, 
which only strengthens his resolve. This 
struggle brings Peter a sense of purpose, 
pulling him back into the world, where 
he is finally able to come to terms with 
the truth of his wife's death. 

"The engagement with the outside 
world, acting on behalf of others;' says 
Williams, "allows Peter to confront his 
memories in their fullest, and to accept 
responsibility for his actions.” 

Rock Reject is the inaugural recipil 
ent of the Beacon Award for Social 
Justice Literature. The annual award 





about a hundred kilometres south of 

the Yukon border, a small green sign 
on the side of the road alerts travellers 
to a unique sight: an abandoned town 
named Cassiar. 

Empty houses lie broken in the 
wide valley and the low, grey-topped 
mountains are sparsely covered by 
small pines. Visitors who venture 
further down the road, past the last 
caved-in roof, can see the remains of 
a large industrial building, a twisted 
mass of metal girders standing guard 
over a large mound of crushed ore. 
This is all that remains of the Cassiar 
asbestos mine, where Jim Williams 
worked almost 30 years ago. Williams 
spent his days in the dusty, cramped 
quarters of the "rock reject" area, 
shovelling load after load of black rock 
onto a mill-bound conveyor belt, each 
stone slivered with tiny white fibres of 
chrysotile asbestos. 

"It really was as hellish a place as I 
have tried to depict [in Rock Reject]; 
says Williams, a first-time author who 
now lives in Halifax. “The workers were 
represented by the United Steelworkers 
of America, and I became a shop 
steward and also was the health and 

safety representative for the union” 

Williams has taken those experiences 
and crafted a novel of substance that 
carries more weight than a didactic 


I n the mountains of British Columbia, 
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QUOTES FROM THE 
UNDERGROUND 


Manufacturing consent 


"If you're not careful, the newspapers will 
have you hating the people who are being 
oppressed, and loving the people who are 
doing the oppressing.” 

MALCOLM X 


“All over the place, from the popular 
culture to the propaganda system, there is 
constant pressure to make people feel that 
they are helpless, that the only role they can 
have is to ratify decisions and to consume.” 

NOAM CHOMSKY 


“The most potent weapon in the hands of 
the oppressor is the mind of the oppressed.” 
STEVE BIKO 


“The next generation will not charge us 
for what we've done; they will charge and 
condemn us for what we have left undone” 


MOTHER JONES 


"Ihe most common way people give up 
their power is by thinking they don't have 
any.” 


ALICE WALKER 


On the ‘right to work’ 


“In our glorious fight for civil rights, we 
must guard against being fooled by false 
slogans, such as ‘right-to-work? It provides 
no ‘rights’ and no ‘works: Its purpose is to 
destroy labor unions and the freedom of 
collective bargaining... We demand this 
fraud be stopped.” 

DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING 


Labour and capital 

"Tear gas: The most effective agent used 
by employers to persuade their employees 
that the interests of capital and labour are 
identical.” 


T-BONE SLIM 


“While there is a lower class I am in it, 
while there is a criminal element I am of it; 
while there is a soul in prison, I am not free" 

EUGENE V. DEBS 


"Better to starve fighting than to starve 
working: 
'BREAD AND ROSES' STRIKE OF 1912 


Suggestions for Quotes from the Underground are welcome and can be sent to editor@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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SUSTAINER PROFILE #17: 


Phillip Smith 





Currently based in Oaxaca, one of the political, cultural, and 
culinary centres of Mexico, this itinerant digital media maestro 
is a mover in more ways than one. By day, Phillip Smith is a 
digital publishing consultant who works with innovative news 
organizations like The Tyee. By night, he’s a digital activist 
experimenting with creative ways to get people active. 


How would you describe yourself to Briarpatch readers? 
Roughly six feet tall, pushing 40, and almost always wearing a 
hipster beard and a jaunty hat. 


What is the most important issue facing Canadians? 
The lack of support for a vibrant independent media sector. 
Corporate media consolidation, plus a lack of support for 
independent alternatives, confines many Canadians to an 
information prison that is almost impossible to break. 


What do you like best about Briarpatch? 

I can sit down on the couch with Briarpatch and enjoy it from 
front to back. That readability comes from a commitment to quality 
writing and journalism that I’ve not experienced in many other 
Canadian magazines. 


What do you like least about Briarpatch? 

Having seen the inside of the vegan sausage factory that is the 
Briarpatch headquarters, one can only be left with a sense of awe 
at how such a consistently great publication can be produced with 
such a small staff and budget. What I like least about Briarpatch is 
that it has to exist іп an environment of scarcity and not abundance. 


How would you describe Briarpatch to a friend? 
I don’t bother trying to describe Briarpatch to friends; І simply 
subscribe them at holiday gift-giving time. 


Is there anything else you’d like readers to know? 

Supporting Briarpatch is effortless and painless. How much does 
the average Canadian spend on corporate media? All Canadians 
should think about investing at least as much with independent 
media each month — how can we expect things to change, if we 
don’t invest in alternatives? 








BECOME A SUSTAINER! 


Briarpatch is a reader-supported magazine that 
thrives on the small contributions of nearly 250 


monthly donors. 


Help us deepen our roots by joining our growing 
community of Sustainers! All Sustainers receive 
an annual newsletter, an automatically renewing 
subscription, and printed thanks in every issue. 


New sustainers of $25 or more will receive a 
copy of Beautiful Trouble, a book of tactics, 
principles, and case studies of creative action 
co-edited by Andrew Boyd & former Briarpatch 
editor Dave Mitchell. 


To sign up, give us a call at 1-866-431-5777, or fill 
out and mail in the form below. 


Yes! Sign me up as a Briarpatch Sustainer. 


| authorize Briarpatch to debit the following amount from my 
chequing account or credit card each month: 

LJ $000 $500 $250 ۶۱0 ÛU Other: $ 
Name: 

Address: 

City: 

Province: Postal code: 

Phone: 


Email: 
Payment method: О Void cheque (enclosed) О Visa 0 Mastercard 


Card #: 22 Бро 
| understand that as a Sustainer, my subscription will not expire, and that | may 
cancel or change the amount of my donation at any time. 


Signature: 


Mail to: Briarpatch / 2138 McIntyre St. / Regina, SK / S4P 2R7 
Û ۱ prefer to keep my monthly donation anonymous. 


O We occasionally exchange mailing lists with like-minded organizations as a way of reaching new subscribers. 


If you'd prefer not to receive such mailings, please check here. 














By pledging a little money 
each month, you can add 
your name to the list of folks 
who make our work possible. 
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The automatic monthly donations of the following 


Sustainers provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of 
stable, ongoing revenue. 


Sustainers receive an automatically renewing 
subscription, printed thanks in every issue of Briarpatch, 
a special annual newsletter produced exclusively for 
Sustainers and a permanent vacation from receiving our 
renewal notices and biannual donor appeals. 
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Individual unions have also joined the game. The United 
Food and Commercial Workers Canada runs a program called 
"Democracy @ Work,’ which the union estimates has reached 
more than 10,000 students since 2001. The Canadian Auto 
Workers Union (CAW/) has also run a variety of school-based 
labour education programs, which at one point reached 125,000 
students across Canada each year according to CAW’s national 
coordinator of health, safety, and environment, Ken Bondy. 

To put those numbers in perspective, consider that there are 
about 700,000 high school students in Ontario alone. Clearly, 
hundreds of thousands of Canadian students are graduating 
without any first-hand interactions with organized labour. 

Some within the labour movement argue that unions are 
the wrong organizations to be taking the lead on labour 
education in public schools. Dr. Alan Hall, director of labour 
studies at the University of Windsor, runs a program where 
students in his department deliver presentations on labour 
laws and workers' rights to local high-school classes. Hall 
says the program has become so popular that he no longer 
needs to promote it. He attributes its success partly to the 
fact that it doesn't come from unions directly. "A lot of teach- 
ers just aren't interested in bringing the unions in;' says Hall. 

Indeed, unions are certainly sensitive to charges of being 
"too political" in classroom presentations. "We don't want 
to go into schools and tell people who the best party is for 
them,’ says Bondy of CAW. Similarly, the Quebec Federation 
of Labour's guidelines for classroom presenters warns against 
the "self-promotion" of unions in the classroom. 

It's worth noting, however, that business-friendly entrepre- 
neurship programs like Junior Achievement (JA), sponsored 
by a who's who of corporate giants, are routinely welcomed 
into classrooms without a whisper of protest — this despite 
the fact that students are many times more likely to make a 
living as a waged or salaried worker than as a business owner. 

"There certainly is a need to counter all the anti-union stuff 
that [students] tend to hear; says Hall. "High-school curricu- 
lums don't really address labour history in a meaningful way.’ 

And it's hard to imagine who else but unions themselves 
would have the resources and the organizational depth 
necessary to take on an educational campaign of the scope 
needed to counter pervasive anti-union sentiment in the 
corporate media. 

However it chooses to do it, labour needs to get its message 
into schools — and soon. © 
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Unions need to get 
to school, and soon 


By Ben Sichel 


op quiz: Can you name three workplace benefits won by 

Canadian unions in the past century? What are some 

of the biggest labour organizations in Canada? What 
is the Rand formula? 

As a Briarpatch reader, chances are you're able to answer 
questions like these. But if you're an average Canadian high 
school student, that's likely not the case. 

When young people enter the workforce for the first time, 
they generally know little about the organizations that fought 
for such benefits as maternity leave, paid vacation time, 
workers' compensation, and the weekend. And yet, about 
30 per cent of them will become union members, according 
to current figures on union density in Canada (a number 
that has been dropping steadily from a high of 38 per cent 
in the 1980s). 

These young workers — and their non-unionized counter- 
parts — should know the basic facts about unions: that they 
lead to higher wages, better working conditions, and more 
job security. However, given the relentless, effective, and 
ongoing right-wing assault on unions in recent decades, they 
might well be more inclined to view unions with indifference, 
or even suspicion. 

Here's where unions themselves have a role to play. As the 
only major organizations with the resources and self-interest 
to make it happen, labour organizations can develop large- 
scale educational programs for high schools to help teach 
young people about the role of unions in society, and to put 
a human face on organized labour. The programs could be 
geared toward relevant classes such as history, trades, and 
business. 

I recently invited the president of our local labour council 
to speak to my students about sweatshops in the Global 
South. The reaction of the students indicated they'd never 
made the connection between humane working conditions 
and organized labour. 

Several examples exist of regional labour organizations 
taking relatively small steps into public schools. The Toronto 
and York Region Labour Council recently developed a 
presentation aimed at high school classes called "How Have 
Unions Helped Us?" (available for viewing online). Both 
Quebec’s and B.C’s labour federations have well-developed 
youth education programs dealing with worker rights as well 
as health and safety. And labour-affiliated workplace safety 

programs exist in all three Prairie provinces. 
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As a Registered Psychiatric Nurse 
you get to Know an individual as a 
whole person and not just as a 


diagnosis. Susan Larson, RPN 


Registered nurses make our health care system work. ones cl 
makingthedifference.ca. в 
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WELCOME! 


Research Assistants and Research 
Associates at the University of Winnipeg 


Employees of the Centre for Aboriginal 
Human Resource Development, Winnipeg 





The PSAC represents over 180,000 workers across the 
country. It is the union of choice for the academic sector @ Ф @ 
with members in more than 20 post-secondary institutions. 


Also proudly representing a dozen First Nations employers. Prairies 
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